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The  Double-Headed  Horse  of  Troy,  by  Marcos  Ramirez-Erre,  stood  at  the 
U.S. -Mexico  border  station  in  1997.  With  one  head  facing  north  and  the 
other  south,  the  horse  disrupts  the  notion  that  cross-border  movement  is 
unidirectional,  a  common  misperception  at  this  puncture  in  the  wall  that 
divides  two  nations. 
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Turning  both  north  and  south  simultaneously,  the  two-headed  horse  visualizes  the  struggle  to  belong. 
This  martial  emblem  represents  a  separation  between  the  dueling  forces  of  desire  and  location:  a 
whole  body  knitted  together  and  tearing  apart  but  always  facing  "home." 

In  this  volume,  one  will  discover  borders  and  borderlands,  both  literal  and  internal,  and  the  role  of  the 
built  environment,  both  real  and  imagined,  in  such  a  condition.  While  some  borders  divide,  others 
mediate  between  past,  present,  and  future.  While  some  borders  separate  nations  (or  even  parts  of 
nations)  from  one  another,  others  partition  individuals  "at  home"  from  those  who  would  invade  this 
territory.  Finally,  some  borders  are  constructed  solely  mentally,  requiring  only  an  acknowledgment 
from  a  communal  "within." 

Also  investigated  is  the  re-fashioning  of  identity  as  fused  and  confused  with  the  influences  of  mod- 
ernization and  globalization.  While  these  forces  cannibalize  some  communities,  other  groups  seek  to 
represent  their  local  identities  largely  (but  silently)  in  response.  While  some  find  that  their  collective 
identities  have  been  interpreted  and  re-interpreted  on  their  behalf,  others  buy  into  generic  identity 
machines,  insta-villages  that  produce  "community"  seemingly  overnight.  Sometimes,  the  erection  of 
a  non-home-an  architectural  slap-in-the-face-begins  to  suggest  that  these  forces  have  brought  us  to 
a  point  of  no  return,  a  place(less)  crossroads  at  which  some  large-scale  decision  making  must  begin. 

The  eternal  underpinnings  of  belonging  are  also  explored  here.  The  metaphorical  elephant  that  never 
forgets  and  the  nautical  origins  of  the  word  "nostalgia"  teach  us  that  longing  for  home  is  nothing  new. 
We  have  always  sought  to  merge  being  and  longing,  the  now  and  the  past-future.  Where  we  are  is 
never  quite  where  we  were,  and  it  doesn't  compare  to  where  (and  who)  we  want  to  be.  When  build- 
ings become  symbolic  renderings  of  home  for  non-existent  or  constantly-mutating  communities,  the 
momentary  stillness  allowed  by  them  contrasts  the  transformations  of  everyday  life.  Whether  we  are 
moving  or  at  rest,  we  want  to  go  (and  know)  "home." 

Unlike  many  other  languages,  English  has  no  word  for  a  "homeplace,"  the  physical,  cultural,  and 
social  territory  that  is  always  yours,  no  matter  how  far  from  it  you  may  be.  While  a  "homeland"  con- 
notes nationhood  and  citizenship,  and  a  home  (without  quotation  marks)  is  most  often  an  individual 
dwelling  space,  we  do  not  have  a  heimat,  a  kampung,  or  a  liembyggd.  So,  in  this  journal,  written  in 
English,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  merge  "home"  and  "homeland,"  to  try  to  identify  this  ephemeral 
place  that  we  all  know  but  can  rarely  describe.  Entrapped  and  enmeshed  in  this  homeplace  is 
be-longing,  three  words/states  pulling,  crashing,  and  melting  simultaneously.  Fortunately,  however, 
while  the  horse  is  attracted  to  more  than  one  magnetic  pole,  it  also  sees  the  road  ahead  from  more 
than  one  angle.  Though  we  don't  yet  know  where  we  be-long,  the  translation  of  discrete  experiences 
through  our  networked  and  interconnected  synapses  may  provide  us  with  a  new  kind  of  peripheral 
vision,  helping  us  to  find  the  way  home. 
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The  migrant  is  not  on  the  margin  of  modern 
experience:  he  is  absolutely  central  to  it. 

John  Berger'^ 


The  question  of  belonging  and  tfie  meaning  of  home  in  the  world  of  the  twen- 
ty-first century  requires  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  our  relationship  both  to 
space  and  to  other  people.  Towards  the  end  of  The  Cultures  of  Cities  (1996), 
Sharon  Zukin  poses  the  question  of  whether  all  of  us,  children  of  various 
diasporas,  can  find  a  home  in  the  city.  It  is  part  of  the  condition  of  post- 
modernity  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  transnational  migration,  and  the  result  is 
cities  and  regions  of  extraordinary  cultural  diversity.  In  this  new 
"ethnoscape,"  ambivalent  new  communities  are  thrust  together  with  anx- 
iously nostalgic  older  ones,  and  xenophobic  fears  can  quickly  turn  into  a  ter- 
ritorially-based racist  politics  as  a  new  mix  of  cultures  projects  itself  onto  the 
urban  landscape. 2  The  very  presence  of  new  ethnic  groups  can  be  destabi- 
lizing to  the  existing  social  order  and  creates  problems  of  living  together  for 
people  from  very  different  cultures.  There  are  two  particular  dynamics  asso- 
ciated with  the  age  of  migration  that  I  will  focus  on:  one  is  the  tension,  inher- 
ited from  modernity,  around  home  as  the  place  of  integration  and  conformi- 
ty versus  home  as  a  place  of  self-expression  and  freedom;  the  other  dynam- 
ic is  what  I  have  called  the  "new  world  disorder,"  which  is  the  dark  side  of 
accelerated  migration,  namely  fear  of  the  other  and  the  ways  in  which  that 
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fear  manifests  itself  in  cities  and  neighborhoods  as  a  contest  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  space  of  home  and  a  struggle  around  who  belongs  in  this  space.3 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Film  School  in  the  late  1980s,  one  of  my  teachers 
tried  to  convince  us  that  there  are  only  two  stories  in  the  world,  and  that 
every  movie  ever  made  is  some  version  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  stories. 
The  first  is  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  leaves  town  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, fortune,  love,  the  wider  world-the  story  of  Faust,  for  example;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  story  of  the  stranger  who  comes  to  town  and  by  her  very  presence 
challenges  the  existing  social/sexual  order.  Interestingly,  these  two  stories 
seem  to  fit  the  two  dynamics  of  the  age  of  migration  that  fascinate  me.  The 
young  person  who  leaves  home  in  search  of  the  wider  world  embodies  an 
aspiration  to  be  free  of  the  ways  of  one's  culture  and  place,  the  limitations  of 
"home."  But  this  particular  archetypal  story  usually  contains  within  it  a 
search  for  some  other  place  where  one  can  feel  more  "at  home,"  thereby 
expressing  an  equally  human  aspiration  to  be  somehow  "at  home  in  the 
world,"  to  arrive  at  some  sense  of  belonging.  Arguably,  the  tension  between 
these  two  desires,  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  desire  to  belong,  cannot  be 
resolved.  It  is,  we  might  say,  a  tension  that  is  part  of  the  human  condition. 
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As  a  twenty-year-old  undergraduate,  my  greatest  longings  were  expressed  silent- 
ly in  a  walk  1  used  to  go  on,  leaving  the  university  and  heading  across  the  river 
into  an  inner  city  neighborhood,  where  one  of  my  professors  lived  with  his  fam- 
ily. Without  knowing  why,  1  would  head  for  his  street  and  find  myself  standing 
across  the  road  from  his  house,  staring,  staring.  ...  I  desperately  wanted  to  live 
in  that  house.  Not  because  it  was  a  bigger  or  fancier  house  than  the  one  I  grew 
up  in  (although  it  certainly  was),  but  because  of  the  life  of  the  mind  that  existed, 
or  that  1  imagined  existed,  in  that  house,  and  which  did  not  exist  in  my  own.  The 
following  year,  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  lef\  home;  I  left  town.  I  became  the  girl  who 
went  in  search  of  the  wider  world,  of  adventure,  love,  and  the  life  of  the  mind.  I 
eventually  found  my  sense  of  home,  but  1  also  found  that  it  did  not  have  to  be 
connected  to  any  particular  place.  Twenty  years  later,  the  words  of  an  African 
American  woman,  bell  hooks,  most  closely  expressed  my  notion  of  home  as  "that 
place  which  enables  and  promotes  ever-changing  perspectives,  a  place  where  one 
discovers  new  ways  of  seeing  reality,  frontiers  of  difference."'! 

My  work  now  is  preoccupied  with  the  second  of  the  two  archetypal  stories: 
what  happens  when  the  stranger  comes  to  town,  when  s/he  moves  in  next 
door.  There  is  an  interpretation  of  the  city  that  has  become  popular  among  a 
new  generation  of  urbanists,  who  celebrate  the  city  as  "a  coming  together  of 
strangers,"^  and  urban  dwellers  as  people  "always  in  the  presence  of  other- 
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ness."6  But  the  dark  side  of  this  is  the  very  real  fear,  ambivalence,  and  often 
aversion  that  the  arrival  of  strangers  produces.  1  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  bit 
on  the  nature  of  this  fear,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  related  to  understand- 
ings of  and  feelings  about  home,  homeliness,  and  belonging. 


Zygmunt  Bauman  has  written  that  "strangers  bring  the  outside  in"  and  in  so 
doing  they  appear  to  come  as  a  threat  to  the  known  order  in  which  we  are 
able  to  feet  "at  home"  with  ourselves.'  The  stranger  threatens  to  bring  chaos 
into  the  social  order,  from  the  imagined  community  of  the  nation  to  that  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  numbers,  strangers  may  come  to  be  seen  as  an  invad- 
ing mass  or  flood  or  tide  that  will  engulf  us,  provoking  primitive  fears  of  anni- 
hilation, of  the  dissolving  of  boundaries,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  identity.  In 
the  face  of  this  unsettling,  the  desire  for  the  logic  of  order  and  identity  is 
reasserted.  "We"  must  secure  our  centrality,  and  "they,"  those  who  disrupt 
our  homely  space,  must  be  pushed  out  from  the  center.  And  yet,  the  very 
strangeness  of  strangers  is  not  only  frightening  but  also  enticing.s  Our 
ambivalence  towards  strangers  expresses  fear  and  desire  fused  into  one  and 
is  thus  confusing  and  doubly  unsettling. 

For  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  burgeoning  of  literature  about  fear,  the 
fear  of  strangers,  fear  in  the  city.'  To  the  extent  that  this  literature  has  invad- 
ed the  urban  field,  it  is  pragmatic  and  design-based,  appearing  under  the 
rubric  of  "crime  prevention  through  environmental  design"  or  its  predeces- 
sor, "defensible  space,"  both  of  which  tackle  what  might  be  called  the  hard- 
ware of  crime  prevention  rather  than  the  software  of  fear  in  the  city.  Another, 
more  psychoanalytically-oriented  literature  comes  at  the  issue  of  fear  in  a 
very  different  way,  recognizing,  to  begin  with,  that  individual  identity  is  often 
suffused  with  anxiety  (the  more  so,  according  to  Richard  Sennett,  as  global- 
ization increases  economic  insecurity  and  obliterates  work-based  identity), 
and  that  these  anxieties  are  projected  onto  the  figure  of  the  stranger,  whose 
very  presence  seems  to  challenge  and  possibly  undermine  the  social  order.™ 
This  projection  conceals  conflicts  within  the  self,  mixtures  of  fear  and  desire. 
In  other  words,  the  stranger  is  also  within  ourselves.  In  Julia  Kristeva's  under- 
standing: "the  foreigner  lives  within  us:  he  is  the  hidden  face  of  our  identity, 
the  space  that  wrecks  our  abode. "11  This  last  phrase  is  a  very  interesting 
choice  of  words:  "the  space  that  wrecks  our  abode."  In  Bourdieu-ian  lan- 
guage, we  are  talking  about  the  destruction  of  the  habitus,  the  destruction  of 
our  comfort  zone,  of  all  that  is  familiar  and  homely,  all  that  we  have  grown  up 
taking  for  granted,  including  the  socio-spatial  knowledge  of  our  streets  and 
neighborhoods  and,  indeed,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


For  the  past  fifty  years,  in  most  western  cities,  we  have  been  deliberately  frag- 
menting our  cities  (through  planning  and  design  practices)  into  homoge- 
neous, isolated,  self-contained  spaces-suburbs,  shopping  malls,  industrial 
parks.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  live  the  complexities  of  the 
city  directly  and  physically,  in  where  we  walk,  or  whom  and  what  we  see. 
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My  inner  city  neighborhood  in  Melboume  is  unusual,  in  an  otherwise  predomi- 
nantly suburban  landscape,  and  well-known  for  its  diversity.  Within  two  hun- 
dred meters  of  my  house,  there  are  four  boarding  houses  (the  equivalent  in  the 
U.S.A.  are  S.R.O.'s,  but  these  local  boarding  houses  are  different:  they  are  an 
unobtrusive  part  of  the  urban  fabric)  in  which  dwell  various  mixtures  of  elderly, 
disabled,  single,  employed  young  males,  single  women  with  children,  some 
unemployed  folks,  some  welfare-dependents,  some  indigenous  people,  and  some 
very  non-nine-to-flve  characters.  Every  day,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  one  such 
character,  a  man  in  his  forties  with  long  matted  hair,  and  his  equally  unkempt 
dog,  walk  past  my  house.  The  man  walks  always  carrying  a  big  stick,  which  he 
thwacks  on  the  ground  as  he  walks.  I've  seen  him  at  close  quarters  in  the  liquor 
store;  he  buying  his  bottles  of  beer,  me  my  bottles  of  merlot.  1  look  away.  At 
home,  in  private,  I  call  him  the  Boogie  Man.  1  have  had  nightmares  about  him. 
And  yet,  it's  clear  to  me  that  he  belongs  in  this  neighborhood  as  much  as  1  do. 
This  man  (and  his  dog)  would  not  find  accommodation  in  the  suburbs.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of  those  neighborhoods  without  some  anxious 
housewife  or  father  calling  the  police.  He  is  the  strange  angel  who  redeems  the 
inner  city  and  keeps  alive  the  possibility  of  difference. 

There  is,  in  my  city  at  this  moment  in  history,  a  residents'  movement  that 
calls  itself  "Save  Our  Suburbs."  Its  members  live  in  inner  and  middle  ring 
suburbs  that  are  affluent,  comfortable,  and  enjoy  extraordinary  amenity.  But 
these  residents  feel  threatened  by  government  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
increase  dwelling  and  population  densities  in  these  areas.  This  movement 
has  been  (positively)  characterized  in  a  recent  book  as  "the  suburban  back- 
lash."12  I  personally  find  this  movement  very  disturbing.  While  it  may  be  the 
case  that  the  "suburbs"  need  to  be  defended  from  some  architecturally 
appalling,  recent,  medium-density  housing  projects,  they  certainly  do  not 
need  to  be  "saved"  in  some  presumed-to-be-ideal  form  (a  version  of  which 
was  captured,  incidentally,  in  the  movie  The  Truman  Show,  which  used 
Seaside,  Florida,  as  its  location.  Just  how  "knowing"  was  the  writer/director 
about  the  iconic  status  of  this  "suburb"  in  the  idealistic  "New  Urbanism" 
debate  in  the  U.S.A.?).  My  question  to  the  "Save  Our  Suburbs"  movement  is: 
"from  what  and  from  whom  do  you  want  to  be  saved?"  This  drawbridge 
action  is  a  very  clear  reaction  to  current  socio-demographic  changes  in 
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household  formation,  from  the 
increasing  cultural  diversity  of 
Melbourne's  population  to  the  dwin- 
dling of  nuclear  family  households  in 
proportion  to  other  types-both  of 
which  are  trends  familiar  in  North 
America  and  Europe  and  not  peculiar 
to  Australia.  In  other  words,  the  folks 
who  have  joined  "Save  Our  Suburbs" 
feel  the  homely  space  of  their  local 
environment  to  be  under  threat  from 
socio-cultural  forces  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  turn  their  backs  on.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  phenomenon  in  a 
settler  society,  in  which  each  new 
wave  of  immigrants  makes  its  mark 
on  the  built  environment,  subtly  or 
not-so-subtly  changing  what  was 
there  before. 

In  immigrant  cultures  (settler  soci- 
eties) like  those  of  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  rest  of  North  America,  hous- 
ing becomes  a  means  of  stabilizing  a 
fragile  sense  of  "home"  in  a  new 
land.  Our  suburbs,  and  the  attempts 
by  the  Anglo-Celtic  "old  guard"  to 
save  them  reflect  this,  but  perhaps 
what  these  suburbs  are  being  unduly 
defended  against  is  a  more  plural 
sense       of       "home."  Nikos 

Papastergiadis,  the  son  of  Greek 
immigrants,  who  grew  up  in  the 
migrant  neighborhoods  of 

Melbourne,  recalls  that  one  of  his 
childhood  neighbors  had  painted 
images  from  his  Aegean  island  within 
the  six  glass  inset  panels  of  his  front 
door.  Whenever  he  returned  home, 
he  would  re-see  the  scenes  that  were 


visible  from  tine  porch  of  liis  father's  house:  small  boats  in  the  harbor,  a  light- 
house on  the  cliffs,  and  so  on. 

"These  "hand  painted  postcards, "  like  windows  on  this  old  Victorian  door,  evoke 
another  world  which  exists  simultaneously  in  the  mind's  eye  of  this  householder. 
This  world  keeps  moving  and  the  current  occupants,  a  family  of  refugees  from 
Vietnam,  when  returning  home  to  this  door  face  at  least  three  worlds.  Migration  is 
best  described  as  a  series  of  waves.  The  migrant  desires  repetition  and  difference. 
The  migrant  home  always  combines  the  sensual  experience  of  novelty  and 
familiarity."^^ 

There  is  a  serious  dangerthatthe  suburban  backlash  (reminiscent  of  "growth 
control"  movements  in  California)  may  "protect"  large  chunks  of  the  city  from 
all  change.  In  our  quest  to  preserve  urban  character,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
every  street  being  defended  was  first  created  by  transforming  the  character 
of  what  was  there  before-whether  forest,  farm,  or  streetscape. 


In  the  current  climate  of  fear  (of  change,  of  density,  of  "outsiders"),  it  is  hard 
to  appreciate  that  perhaps  the  meaning  of  home  in  postmodernity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  futureyoriented  project  of  constructing  a  sense  of  belonging  in 
the  context  of  change  and  displacement. 
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From  that  early  frontier  marker  of 
modern  architecture,  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851,  to  any  example  of 
contemporary  formalism,  there  can 
be  read  a  strong  strain,  a  straining 
edge,  of  desire  for  the  eclipse  of 
matter  by  form.  Form  as  a  reification 
of  force  diagrams,  form  as  abstrac- 
tion, form-as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble-without  matter.  Form  that  is, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  force  of 
gravity.  Here,  I  am,  as  the  architects 
were,  thinking  about  a  virtual  light- 
ness; after  all,  all  that  glass  of  light, 
modern,  and  contemporary  architec- 
ture, all  that  sand  and  silicon 
scraped  from  the  Earth,  is  weighty 
indeed.  When  we  speak  of  light- 
ness, we  refer  to  relationship  of 
thickness  and  thinness  and  to  a 
building's  visual  relation  to  the 
earth  and  sky.  The  earth  is  both 
heavy  and  light,  in  Nietzsche's 
terms,  both  subject  to  its  own  gravi- 
ty-weighed down-and  that  of  the 
sun-made  to  fly  through  space  in 
lightness.  Thinness  and  thickness 
represent,  or  correspond  to,  imma- 
teriality and  corporeality,  which  cor- 
respond to  zero  gravity  and  gravita- 
tional pull.  The  challenge  to  make 
the  groundedness,  the  weightiness, 
of  architecture  disappear-to  make  it 
light-is  an  ostensibly  perverse 
move  and  an  interesting  one  to 
examine. 


The  planet  Earth  is  an  infinitesimally  minute  object  in  an  unfathomably  great 
aggregation,  held  together  by  invisible  forces,  the  sublimity  of  which  is  over- 
whelming. The  earth  is  an  aggregation  of  particles  so  small  that  we  cannot 
see  them,  held  together  as  if  one  great  ball  by  an  omnipresent  force.  We  are 
hardly  aware  of  this  force  that  holds  us  down  and  keeps  us  from  whirling  off 
into  the  light-pricked,  endless  black,  the  ethereal,  bepuffed  blue,  the  fasci- 
nating no-place  that  has  attracted  and  repelled  humankind  as  long  as  we 
have  existed.  The  force  is  gravity,  a  word  describing  a  condition  of  relation 
between  masses  and  the  distance  between  them.  Gravity  comes  to  English 
from  the  Latin  gravis,  meaning  heavy  or  serious.  Gravis  also  begat  the 
English  word  gravid,  and  thus,  gravidity,  which  refers  to  the  condition  of  preg- 
nancy. Gravity  is  a  force  between  two  bodies,  between  aggregations  of  mat- 
ter. 
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Alt  material  assemblages  exhibit  gravitation  among  themselves.  When  I 
stand  before  a  building  or  a  tree  or  another  human  being,  there  is  gravity  at 
work  between  us.  In  a  sense,  all  bodies  of  matter,  great  and  small,  are  com- 
ponents of  one  great  assemblage  held  together  by  an  invisible  and  elastic 
structure  of  gravitational  forces.  When  one  of  the  bodies  is  inside  the  other, 
as  in  the  case,  say,  of  an  organ  encased  in  the  human  material  assemblage, 
so  near  as  to  be  in  geographic  identity,  how  strong  is  the  force  of  gravity? 
Science  tells  us  that  it  is  so  weak  as  to  be  negligible,  that  it  is  too  small  to  be 
measured.  The  force  of  gravity  is  fabulously  weak,  the  weakest  force  known 
in  the  universe.  Scientific  measurement  works  on  the  phenomenon  of  one 
mass  inside  another  at  the  scale  of  large  underground  deposits  of  minerals 
and  oil  in  the  earth,  not  at  the  scale  of  the  handful  of  pulsing  matter  called 
the  human  heart. 
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When  one  of  the  bodies  has  been  inside  the  other  but  is  no  longer-as  in  the 
case  of  you  and  your  mother-how  strong  is  the  urge  to  escape  the  knowledge 
of  this  negligibly  weak  force?  A  look  at  western  culture  will  suggest  an  expo- 
nential, inverse  proportion  to  the  weak  force  of  gravity.  The  relation  of  gra- 
vidity and  gravity  is  serious  business;  a  business  no  less  weighty  than  the 
parallel  relation  of  mafez-and  matter. 

To  see  a  strong  and  influential  argument  reflecting  this  urge  to  escape  uneasy 
knowledge  of  the  weak  force,  we  might  look  to  Aristotle.  In  his  theoretical 
system,  perfection,  reason,  natural  law,  and  form  sit  in  opposition  to  the 
flawed  or  incomplete,  the  a-rational,  chaos,  and  matter.  Here,  where  a 
choice  must  be  made  between  the  unbearable  weight  of  the  body  and  a  zero- 
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approaching  lightness,  it  only  stands  to  reason  (I  do  not  use  this  phrase  light- 
ly) that  we  would  opt  for  lightness.  This  lightness  represents  an  escape  from 
gravity,  the  making  of  distance  between  oneself  and  the  body  of  the  other  (of 
the  earth),  and  even  the  making  of  distance  between  one's  mind  and  one's 
own  body. 
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From  the  invention  of  linear  perspective  to  space  exploration  and  rocket 
launches,  hydroponic  gardening,  "test-tube"  babies,  pilotis,  "light  construc- 
tion," to  the  notion  of  a  City  of  Bits,  cloning,  robotics,  and  cyborgs,  we  can 
trace  the  line  of  desired  escape.  The  invention  and  popularity  of  virtual  tour- 
ing in  digital  space  and  contemporary  speculation  about  downloading  the 
human  brain  exemplify  well  the  persistence  of  the  urge  to  separate  mind  and 
body. 

In  an  age  of  global  capitalism,  the  line  of  escape  is  reinforced  by  post-indus- 
trial production  itself.  For  post-industrial  production  necessitates  an  econo- 
my of  material  and  consequently  dictates  a  certain  thinness,  a  certain  light- 
ness. With  thinness  comes  the  frequent  need  to  replace  decayed  and  obso- 
lescent parts:  the  production  of  more  manufactured  bits  to  hold  the  thinness 
together.  Virtual  reality  is  the  ultimate  capitalist  dream,  the  ultimate  econo- 
my of  material,  the  ultimate  obsolescing  fact,  the  ultimate  in  a  demanded, 
invented  necessity  of  technological  proliferation.  Furthermore,  with  this  new 
mode  of  virtuality,  an  old  one  (television)  is  augmented:  we  have  an  elabo- 
rate "switch-it-on,  switch-it-off"  environment,  the  ultimate  potential  in  the 
apparent  control  of  the  object.  Now  you  see  it/feel  it/embrace  it;  now  you 
don't. 


The  contemporary  urge  to  erase  the  distinction  between  the  virtual  and  the 
real  by  rejecting  the  "real"  and  embracing  the  "virtual"  is  perplexing.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  possibilities  of  this  erasure:  either  the  virtual  mimes  the 
real,  or  the  virtual  displaces  the  real,  becoming  indistinguishable  from  it.  But 
what  is  the  point  after  the  parlor  trick  is  discovered?  This  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
rhetorical  question,  because  there  is  a  point,  and  it  is  a  point  stabbed  large. 
And  it  is  this:  within  the  trick,  the  material  world  has  been  totally  rational- 
ized, brought  under  control,  understood.  This  simulacrum,  with  all  its  diver- 
gent-fast-wow possibilities,  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  Enlightenment  proj- 
ect as  it  has  been  threaded  through  the  modern  project:  ultimate  lightness. 
The  messiness  and  imperfections  of  the  real,  the  material,  i.e.,  the  charac- 
teristics of  materiality  not  available  to  us  through  vision,  are-in  theory-elim- 
inated. 
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As  Elizabeth  Grosz  has  pointed  out,  the  real  is  always  wrapped  around  the 
virtual  and  filled  with  the  virtual.i  The  real  and  the  virtual  are  not  the  oppos- 
ing concepts  that  the  Aristotelian  tradition  would  have  them  be.  Grosz  cites 
places  where  Nature  is  full  of  the  virtual:  camouflage  and  mimicry,  for  exam- 
ple. The  virtual  is  the  space  of  becoming,  the  place  where  something  "new" 
appears,  the  locus  of  invention.  And  so,  any  virtual  architectural  proposal, 
theorized  and  embedded  in  the  real,  is  entirely  capable  of  becoming  real  in 
the  way  that  the  sound  coming  from  a  radio  is  real,  in  the  way  that  images  on 
television  are  real. 

The  example  of  bringing  the  material  world  under  control  by  a  displacement 
of  the  real  with  the  virtual  is  not  far  removed  from  the  abstraction  of  the  world 
into  site  plan  in  which  the  city  is  designed  at  a:io,ooo  scale.  Not  a  lot  of 
material  representation  is  possible  at  this  scale,  nor  is  the  detail,  nor  cer- 
tainly any  ornament.  What  does  it  mean  to  design  at  this  scale?  It  means  to 
think  big,  to  "make  no  small  plans." 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  translation  of  a  world  into  a  diagram,  into  electronic 
Impulses?  What  is  at  stake  is  "Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't."  (What  disap- 
pears here?  Mommy,  that's  who.)  The  large-scale,  abstract  diagram  consti- 
tutes a  repression  of  the  matters  of  mater  and  her  etymologically-linked 
material. 

Sigmund  Freud  linked  what  he  called  the  fort  da  phenomenon  to  the  young 
child's  development  of  a  mastery  of  his  world.  Every  child  at  this  stage,  so 
the  theory  goes,  loves  to  play  a  game  in  which  he  removes  a  desirable  object 
from  sight  {"fort"),  and  then  causes  it  to  reappear  ("do"),  the  latter  moment 
accompanied  by  the  child's  great  pleasure.  Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't. 
By  controlling  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  beloved  object,  the  child 
expresses  a  real  desire  to  control  the  coming  and  going  of  his  mother.  What 
giddiness  comes  from  the  ability  to  make  mater  go  away  and  then  reappear 
at  the  desired  moment  in  the  desired  form! 
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Now  recall  that  architecture,  "the  Mother  of  the  Arts,"  is  (as  Catherine 
Ingraham  has  pointed  out)  not  an  object  art  but  an  object-longing  art.^  The 
architect  is  rarely  the  builder  of  the  objects  that  are  so  carefully  projected. 
The  building  is  the  material  object  for  which  the  architect  longs  when  she 
draws.  And  architectural  drawings,  compositions  of  lines  suggesting  form, 
can  be  construed  as  the  longing  marks  of  architecture;  or  perhaps  more  pre- 
cisely in  this  analogy,  of  the  architect  who  is,  with  his  conception,  develop- 
ment, and  delivery  of  product,  a  kind  of  mother.  The  mother  is  she  who  car- 
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ries  weight:  gravidity  and  gravity.  This  relation  of  architect  and  mother  is 
nothing  new  or  particularly  astonishing,  but  I  raise  it  in  order  to  reconsider 
the  notion  of  longing-the  persistent  but  unfulfilled  desire  for  something-and 
a  particular  form  of  longing  in  contemporary  Western  architecture:  nostalgia. 

The  mother  of  the  word  "longing"  is  the  Middle  English  /ongen,  which  means 
"to  seem  long  (to  some)."  Nostalgia,  literally  "homesickness"  (from  nostos, 
return  home,  and  algos,  pain),  is  a  word  first  used  in  the  mid-eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  describe  the  malady  that  befell  sailors  on  ships  long  removed  from 
land.  Nostalgic  longing  has  both  a  temporal  and  a  spatial  dimension:  it  is  a 
desiring  now  for  a  place  in  the  past  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future,  accompanied 
by  the  present  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfillment.  Longing  is  slow; 
it  seems  long.  It  has  no  place  in  a  culture  of  speed  and  progress.  In  such  a 
culture,  gravity,  also  of  interwoven  temporal  and  spatial  dimensions,  is  a  foe 
to  be  vanquished,  a  weak  force  to  be  overcome. 


The  repression  of  nostalgia  is  at  the  core  of  the  project  of  modernity.  But 
what  does  this  mean?  How  is  this  repression  manifested?  (A  hint:  here's 
Mother  again.)  In  his  oft-cited  essay,  "Ornament  and  Crime,"  and  elsewhere, 
Adolf  Loos  identified  ornament  with  the  barbaric  and  the  female  and  sug- 
gested that  the  repression  of  ornament  is  the  repression  of  the  feminine,  in 
turn  a  repression  of  the  mother.  The  fact  that  Loos  emerged  from  the  same 
fin-de-siecle  Viennese  cultural  context  as  Freud,  the  philosopher  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  and  the  journalist  Karl  Kraus  underscores  the  substance  of  this 
relation. 

We  might  also  cite  the  repression  of  materiality  in  architectural  high  mod- 
ernism in  the  predominance  of  the  white  plane  and  the  transparent  plane. 
Further,  then,  the  examples  of  the  return  of  a  repressed  mater  in  the  com- 
pletely sensuous  (and  ornamental)  materiality  of  the  interiors  of  reductive 
exterior  forms. 

Nostalgia,  gravity,  matter,  ornament:  all  of  modernism's  most  wanted  crimi- 
nals. All  these  enemies  of  progress  can  be  tracked  to  a  single  source: 
Mother.  But  Mother,  the  container  of  everyone's  original  home,  is  most  espe- 
cially the  alarming  psychoanalytic  subtext  of  nostalgia. 

There  is  a  peculiar  connection  of  the  uncanny  and  the  mother  through 
Freud's  term  for  the  uncanny,  unheimlich,  the  unhomely:  the  repressed  rela- 
tion between  the  woman  who  was  once  home  {Heim)  and  the  subject's  pres- 
ent (modern,  European,  urban)  environment.  The  surrealists  mined  this  rela- 


tion  in  many  ways.  By  embracing  in  tlieir  worl<  tlie  arational  subconscious, 
delimited  as  tine  site  of  tlie  female  and  the  animal  in  the  human  subject,  the 
surrealists  offered  a  powerful  critique  of  the  rational  functionalism  and 
machismo  of  National  Socialism.  The  repression  of  materiality  in  certain 
strains  of  contemporary  architecture  lies  on  a  continuum  of  repressions  in 
modernism,  a  continuum  of  the  embrace  of  masculinity  and  the  consequent 
pressure  for  men  to  reject  things  female  both  within  and  outside  themselves. 
The  casting  out  of  the  interior  from  architecture  proper,  the  division  of  what 
was  once  unified  in  architecture-interior  design  and  architectural 
design-into  two  stereotypically  gendered  professions  is  a  symptom  of  this 
repression.  Thus  we  can  map  the  relations  of  the  sublime,  the  uncanny,  the 
home,  the  womb,  the  unheimlich,  and  the  homesick  longing  that  is  nostalgia. 
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Marge  Piercy's  1991  science  fiction  novel.  He,  She,  and  It,  features  a  domes- 
tic environment  in  which  house  and  mother  have  merged  into  something 
approaching  a  cyborg  architecture.  It  is  2059,  corporations  occupying  the 
remaining  post-global-warming  landmass  have  replaced  nations,  the  great 
twentieth-century  cities  are  cavernous  ruins  packed  with  rat-like  scavengers 
of  the  lower  classes  and  ruled  by  violent  gangs.  The  purpose  of  architecture 
is  simply  functional:  as  protection  from  the  toxic  environment  and  as  power- 
ful barrier  ensconcing  the  intelligent,  corporate  upper  class.  The  house  of 
Malka,  the  grandmother  of  the  protagonist,  is  a  warm,  enveloping  collection 
of  rooms  about  a  rose-bowered  courtyard,  equipped,  via  digital  technology, 
with  endless  knowledge  and  a  female  voice  that  ranges  from  soothing  to  for- 
midably stern.  The  house  monitors  temperature,  toxins,  dust,  dirt,  home- 
work, who  is  at  the  door,  what's  for  dinner,  and  the  comings  and  goings  of 
children,  and  it  ministers  to  the  emotional  needs  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  work  of  science  fiction,  Piercy  eschews  the  conventional  tendency  to 
project  domestic  architecture  into  futuristic  form.  The  building  does  not  take 
on  new  form;  its  cottage  form  simply  becomes  lifelike,  an  immobile,  loving 
and  caring  cyborg,  the  perfect  mother.  And  this  womanly  container  liberates 
fleshly  women  from  the  guilt-enlaced  strictures  of  traditional  roles  for  intel- 
lectual, creative,  and  adventurous  pursuits  in  a  virtual  world  reached  by  plug- 
ging a  nipple-like  apparatus  of  the  house  into  a  surgically  implanted  con- 
nection above  one's  ear.  The  ruined  real  world  is  a  tabula  rasa  on  which 
material  environments  of  pure  exigency  house  bodies  now  obsolete  as  they 
plug  into  the  vibrant,  replacement  world  of  electronic  space.  This  space  can 
satisfy  any  desire-for  knowledge,  for  pleasure,  for  adventure,  for  terror,  for 
beauty-but  not  the  longing  for  home.  At  the  point  of  unplugging,  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  each  character  returns  to  the  mother/house,  where  her  body 
has  throughout  been  safely  nestled. 


In  the  non-fictional  space-time  of  2000,  as  well,  the  urge  to  virtual  realities  of 
any  kind  relies  on  a  constant  domestic  space,  whether  proximal  or  distant. 
The  space  of  domesticity  remains  the  spatial  envelope  of  the  cyber-venturing 
subject-body  who  explores  the  public  space  of  the  Internet  or  the  virtual 
space  of  simulation.  With  his  hand  of  flesh  grasping  a  mouse  and  his  eyes 
glued  to  a  monitor,  the  lines  of  nerves  and  the  lines  of  communication  form 
a  continuum  of  transmission  of  information.  This  space  replicates  in  certain 
ways  the  space  of  the  infant  or  of  the  fetus:  interactive  intake,  no  responsi- 
bility to  any  body.  This  is  a  paradoxically  nostalgic  project:  a  return  to  the 
weightless  condition  of  the  old,  unattainable  natal  home  while  pursuing  the 
New. 


All  tours  exist  in  reference  to  home.  No  matter  how  far  one  ventures  into  the 
geographical  or  chronological  distance,  there  is  at  every  point  or  moment  the 
possibility  of  a  loop  in  the  itinerary  that  returns  to  the  starting  point,  to  Home. 
The  notion  of  home,  in  all  its  possible  iterations-from  gravid  vessel  to  the 
modern  and  contemporary  space  of  the  uncanny  to  the  place  where  your 
body  goes  to  sleep  at  night  to  the  planet  whose  gravity  we  desire  to 
escape-is  implicated  in  this  now  complex,  heuristic  apparatus  that 
describes  a  territory,  a  space.  It  is  an  intricate  system  of  many  interconnect- 
ed and  intenwoven  parts,  ever-changing  in  relation  to  one  another  and  held 
together  by  a  weak  force.  It  is  a  strangely  familiar,  even  homely  place:  a  uni- 
verse, a  world,  a  nation,  a  city,  a  garden,  a  building,  the  very  body  within 
which  the  sentient  being  reading  these  words  is  inscribed. 


The  idea  of  opposing  the  organic  to  the  technological  is  logically  obsolete  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twenty-first  century.  And  so,  when  seeking  a  way  to  rescue 
the  significance  of  the  material,  of  the  pastness  of  the  past,  of  aggregations 
of  the  small,  we  must  look  to  models  that  lie  outside  of  or  over  the  bipolar 
structures  set  in  place  by  Aristotle.  These  are  models  of  materiality  that  are 
lodged  deeply  in  the  technological,  but  in  the  realm  of  the  technological 
where  it  falls  into  identity  (as  do  all  opposites)  with  the  organic;  models  that 
encompass  the  aggregation  of  the  small,  the  collection  of  details,  rather  than 
simply  the  big,  light,  overall  form;  models  supported  by  constructive  logics; 
perhaps  a  model  of  working  within  the  virtual  space  of  the  computer  as  if  it 
were  (as  it  is)  a  complex  system  of  interconnected  and  interworking  parts, 
the  gravitational  fields  that  dance  with  each  otherto  form  a  space  both  famil- 
iar and  unheimlich. 


What  is  this  place  where  the  technological  and  organic  overlap?  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  sentient  architecture  described  by  Piercy.  Home  is  where  your 
heart  is.  There  is  no  place  like  home. 

From  Le  Corbusier's  buildings  on  slender  pilotis  to  the  floating  city  and  space 
colony  proposals  of  the  sixties  to  the  recent  phenomenon  of  "Light 
Construction"  and  to  cyber-architectures,  the  desire  of  architecture  can  be 
characterized  as  an  expression  of  longing  for  the  absence  of  weight,  for  ever 
more  lightness.  The  move  to  lightness  has  a  particular  relation  to  space:  light- 
ness aims  to  occupy,  or  to  give  the  appearance  of  occupying,  less  space.  But 
lightness  also  carries  an  important  association  to  time.  We  can  see  this  rela- 
tion in  images  from  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  depicting  Man  soaring  into 
the  future  from  the  present  on  his  allegorical  or  physical  spaceship.  The  pres- 
ent is  heavy  baggage,  the  past  an  unfathomable  burden,  but  the  future  floats 
ethereally  above  and  beyond,  reachable  if  the  technology  is  right  (and  light) 
enough. 

To  go  ceaselessly  forward  in  time  is  to  escape  the  heavy,  animal  gravity  of 
present  and  past.  To  go  back  in  time  is  undesirable.  Why?  What  does  it  mean 
for  the  human  memory  to  go  back  in  time  as  far  as  possible?  It  is  to  go  back 
into  the  fleshy,  gravid  container  of  one's  mother's  body.  This  vessel  is  thick 
and  corpulent,  but  also  the  site  of  complete  floating,  fetal  lightness.  We  could 
argue,  then,  that  the  move  toward  lightness  and  its  concomitant  escape  from 
corporeal  weight,  its  escape  from  gravity,  is,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  rep- 
resentative of  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  IVlother  (Earth's)  body,  also  an 
expression  of  a  longing  for  the  same,  or  similar,  site.  For  where  ever  before 
did  we  know  lightness  so  completely  and  so  well  as  within  the  mater-\a\  con- 
tainer? 
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dresden^s  new  synagogue  and  the  problematics  of  bauen 
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In  1997,  the  city  of  Dresden  held  a 
competition  for  the  design  of  a  new 
synagogue  (Fig.  1).'  It  was  to  replace 
the  one  by  Gottfried  Semper,  built  in 
1861,  which  had  been  firebombed  on 
Kristalnacht,  November  9,  1938.  The 
new  synagogue,  as  explained  by 
none  other  than  Kurt  Biedenkopf,  the 
Minister  President  of  the  state  of 
Saxony,  was  "essential  for  the  reli- 
gious and  social  life  of  the  )ewish 
congregation."  It  was  also,  he 
added,  "an  important  element  in  the 
picture  of  the  city."^  But  with  only 
about  a  hundred  or  so  Jews  in 
Dresden,  and  with  few  of  them  hav- 
ing long-standing  ties  to  the 
city-many  being  Russian  immigrants 
with  little  familiarity  with  Jewish  tra- 
ditions-the  State  of  Saxony  had  no 
choice  but  to  become  the  de  facto 
client.  Biedenkopf,  together  with 
some  of  Dresden's  Protestant  and 
Catholic  leaders,  spoke  for  the  miss- 
ing Jewish  voice. 3 

Why  would  the  German  government 
plan  a  synagogue  for  a  non-existent 
congregation? 


Fig.  1.  The  billboard  on  the  site  of  the  planned  synagogue. 


The  constitution  of  tine  Federal 
Republic,  created  in  1949  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Allies,  required  that 
the  state  dedicate  itself  in  perpetu- 
ity to  the  resistance  to  Fascism.  This 
meant  that  with  Reunification  in 
1989,  the  former  East  Germany 
would  have  to  be  brought  up  to  West 
German  standards  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  those  relating  to  the 
Holocaust.  This  explains  why 
Biedenkopf,  seeking  to  elevate  the 
status  of  Saxony  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  community,  put  the  case  of 
the  Dresden  synagogue  in  the 
bluntest  of  terms.  "It  was  the  citi- 
zens of  Dresden  who  destroyed  the 
original  building,"  he  noted,  "and, 
accordingly,  it  is  an  act  of  justice 
that  they  support  the  construction  of 
a  new  one."'' 

No  doubt  the  issue  of  )ews-in- 
Germany  is  just  as  complex  in 
Dresden  as  elsewhere  in  that  coun- 
try, but  in  Dresden  Jews  are  linked, 
as  in  few  other  places  in  Germany,  to 
the  memory  of  a  synagogue  that  was 
once  a  prominent  element  in 
Dresden's  urban  silhouette.  It  was 
part  of  a  row  of  monarchical  and 
administrative  buildings  that  lined 
the  bluffs  over-looking  the  Elbe 
River  and  that  formed  the  represen- 
tational identity  of  the  city.  But  the 
synagogue's  significance  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  uniqueness  as  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  broad- 
er history  of  the  city.  It  had  not  only 
been  firebombed  but,  like  the  rest  of 
the  city's  center,  destroyed  in  the 
devastating   and    needless   Allied 


Fig.  2.  Dresden  city  center  as  tabula  rasa  ca.  1956. 
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bombardment  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.5  And  after  the 
war,  the  rubble  was  all  bulldozed 
away  by  socialist  urban  planners  to 
make  room  for  a  vast  tabula 
rasa-over  two  square  miles  of  it!-on 
which  a  new  ideal  socialist  city  was 
to  rise  (Fig.  2).  The  site  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  swept  clean,  a  logical,  but 
not  altogether  inconvenient  resolu- 
tion for  the  socialist  regime.  The 
Frauenkirche,  a  magnificent  example 
of  German  Baroque,  was,  however, 
left  as  pile  of  darkened  rubble  to 
serve  as  "a  monument  to  Allied  atroc- 
ities." 

With  the  1989  Reunification,  Dresden 
underwent  another  extensive 
redesigning.  This  time,  of  course,  the 
urban  designers  came  from  the  for- 
mer West,  and  their  mission  was  to 
counter  the  Utopian  intent  of  the 
socialist  project  with  their  own.^  And 
indeed,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  once 
vacuous,  socialist  city  center  has 
been  given  a  "downtown"  that  is  now 
brimming  with  bank  buildings,  shop- 
ping centers,  tourist  offices,  ATM 
machines,  and  cinemas. '  But  most 
importantly,  it  was  decided  that  the 
row  of  former  monarchical  buildings 
that  once  lined  the  Elbe  river  would 
be  completely  rebuilt.  The  buildings 
that  had  been  restored  under  the 
socialists,  Gottfried  Semper's 
famous  Zwinger  and  his  Opera 
House,  for  example,  were  appropriat- 
ed into  a  project  that  now  came  to 
include  the  reconstruction  of  the  cas- 
tle, its  stables,  the  Frauenkirche,  the 
Buhlische  Terasse,  as  well  as  other 


Fig.  3.  The  Dresden  Castle.  Is  it  1999  or  1939? 


Rg.  4.  Detail  of  Dresden  (0)1900,  showing  the  location  of  Semper's  synagogue. 
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former  government  buildings,  palaces,  and  museums. »  The  result  is  a  con- 
catenation of  buildings,  which,  when  viewed  from  certain  angles,  are  now 
identical  down  to  the  last  finial  to  what  was  there  before  the  war  (Fig.  3). 

Dresden's  Synagogue  lies  at  that  southern  end  of  the  newly  established 
Kulturmeile,  as  it  is  now  called  (Fig.  4).  But  reconstruction  of  the  original 
building  would  be  nonsensical.  The  site  had  been  seriously  altered  by  a 
near-by  socialist-era  bridge.  The  new  building  thus  has  to  be  a  contemporary 
one.  But  in  an  age  with  little  faith  in  its  capacity  to  equal  the  great  urban 
architecture  of  the  past,  the  decision  for  a  new  building  has  had  fateful  con- 
sequences. 

The  winning  entry,  coming  from  the  firm  Wandel,  Hoefer,  Lorch  from 
Saarbrucken,  calls  for  two  almost-prismatic,  whitish  boxes,  separated  by  a 
-garden  (Fig.  5).'  It  is  a  play  of  several  operative  abstractions.  One  points  to 
1930s  High  Modernism,  another  to  a  1950s,  Louis  Kahn-esque  grandeur,  and 
another  to  the  1980s  United  States  memorial  minimalism.  As  such,  the 
design  is  a  modernist  version  of  the  hybridized  ideology  of  the  Kulturmeile. 
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But  despite  the  seemingly  up-to-date  look  of  the  building,  it  will  never  erase 
the  problematics  of  rupture.   If  the  status  of  the  Frauenkirche  has  been  ele- 
vated from  a  pile  of  rubble  to  become  the  living  symbol  of  the  restored  city, 
i  |s£-ile"sfs-        the  synagogue,  without  a  religious  community  to  nurture  it,  is  demoted  to  the 
|os;>f  »5g«!a,?o'5.sg'        status  of  a  generic  "Holocaust  monument"  (Fig.  6).™  There  is  thus  set  in  play 

a  series  of  problems  that,  though  at  some  level  inadvertent,  are  nonetheless 

t  sl-i^i  lift        both  inescapable  and  troubling.    The  "Friends  of  Dresden"  web  page,  for 

I  s         example,  celebrates  the  reconstruction  of  the  Frauenkirche  (Fig.  7)  at  the  cost 
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2'aS  r  it^^i  i  o  °  ^1"^-        of  $175  rnillion  (and  with  the  same  French  military  software  that  Gehry  used 
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to  design  Bilbao!)  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  synagogue  in  its  shadow. 
The  irony  is  that  the  synagogue  is  the  only  building  in  the  Kulturmeile  that  is 
dedicated  neither  to  tourism  and  entertainment  nor  to  the  social  and  sym- 
bolic practices  of  the  dominant  high  culture. 
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"III     s  °  g  I  Ifl  o  i  I J  S  E I         For  better  or  worse,  the  building's  design  only  reinforces  this.  As  an  uncom 
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promising  statement  of  abstract  purity-two  white   boxes  on  the  Elbe 
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^sssl^s^ff^'s^-         shore-the   building  is  a   misfit  in  the   late-Baroque   landscape  of  the 
ss-sc  ci|S-£|||ss;2^      Kulturmeile.     It  is  the  only  public  structure  with  no  columns,  domes,  or 
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aedicules.  As  such,  it  advertises  not  only  its  status  as  entartete  Architektur 
but  also  the  caesura  of  the  local  Jewry-such  as  it  is-from  their  own  impossi- 


lE^i^so*!  °s-2|£iif^|l      ble-to-reconstruct  identity.  Originally,  when  Semper  was  hired  to  design  the 
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Fig.  5.  The  Dresden  Synagogue,  Wandel, 
Hoefer,  Lorch,  1997. 


building,  liis  structure  was  celebrated  in  parades  and  speeches  as  an  exam- 
ple of  just  how  far  the  Jewish  community  had  come  in  integrating  itself  into 
the  image  of  Saxony."  Not  only  does  that  ambition  no  longer  have  a  place  in 
the  urban  profile,  but  any  future  effort  at  integration  is  made  impossible. 
Jews,  once  again  set  off  as  outsiders,  are  condemned  to  the  prison  house  of 
their  representative  modernity.  But  since  this  is  a  building  that  has  to  be 
built,  it  will  become  forcefully  transformed  from  a  structure  planned  as  an 
honor  to  memory  into  a  de  facto  intruder.  And  so  we  have  the  bizarre  situa- 
tion in  which  the  State,  in  trying  to  honor  the  presence  of  the  Jews  on  the 
Elbe,  forces  them  into  conflicting  postures  respective  to  modernity,  history, 
and  memory  that  makes  the  whole  enterprise  fated  to  revive  the  perpetual 
crisis  of  Jews-in-German-history. 

Construction  will  be  no  easy  matter.  The  site  is  still  covered  not  only  by  sev- 
eral meters  ofrubble  but  also  serves  as  the  conduit  for  several  of  the  city's 
major  infrastructural  pipelines.  At  stake  is  more  than  just  a  question  of  how 
to  dig  a  foundation.  The  rubble  has  become  a  monument  in  its  own  right, 
which  will  raise  numerous  issues  about  memory  and  ownership.  In  other 
words,  the  "ground"  on  which  this  synagogue  will  be  built-much  like  the 
"ground"  on  which  the  city  itself  rests-is  an  anxiety-provoking  proposition. 

The  word  "synagogue,"  therefore,  has  to  remain  in  quotation  marks.  And  yet 
one  has  to  fight  for  the  building  as  an  expression  of  cultural  healing.  This 
double  attitude  can  never  be  revealed  all  too  openly,  and,  in  revealing  it  now, 
I  hope  to  turn  the  paradox  of  building  in  on  itself.  Bauen-as  an  ontological 
act-is  not  just  building.  But  if  Heidegger  understood  this  all  too  well,  pre- 
serving Bauen  for  only  the  most  exalted  and  purified  of  purposes-possible 
only  after  a  process  of  purification  and  destruction  that  he  called  Zerstorung 
had  taken  place-then  this  building  inverts  the  premise."  If  German  Jews, 
because  they  were  until  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  largely  excluded  from 
the  exalted  world  of  agrarian  land-ownership,  were  also  excluded  from  the 
supposedly  noble  privilege  of  Bauen  and  its  phenomenological  reclamation 
of  the  soil,  then  this  "building"  forces  us  to  value  (and  thus  to  historicize)  that 
which  is  philosophically  Unbaubar  (unbuildable).  It  will  have  to  remain  phys- 
ically and  psychologically  inaccessible.  It  will  have  to  remain  literally  a  bill- 
board, for  as  a  billboard  it  is  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  limits,  both  phys- 
ically and  politically,  of  the  bureaucratic  modernities  that  claim  to  speak  for 
Jewish  "memory." 

My  critique  is  not  leveled  against  the  spirit  of  good  will  or  against  the  cer- 
tainly legitimate  needs  for  healing.  Rather,  it  focuses  on  the  need  to  expose 


I  Rg.  6.  The  Frauenkirche  after  its  fire- 
bombing. 


Fig.  7.  Scaffolding  of  the  Frauenkirche 
i  reconstruction. 
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the  deep  contradictions  that  pervade  Dresden's  historical/epistemological 
structures  (and  by  "global"  extension,  our  historical/epistemological  struc- 
tures as  well).  It  also  focuses  on  the  need  to  offset  the  inevitable  official 
proclamations  that  we  are  witnessing  a  victory  over  the  problematics  of  past 
trauma.  Civitas  is  not  reducible  to  the  positivities  of  urban  accomplishment, 
especially  when  the  implementation  of  healing  is  played  out  by  a  politics  of 
simulation.  In  one  case,  the  city  assumes  that  its  ennobling  restorations  of 
the  Kulturmeile  will  not  be  debased  by  the  banality  of  the  tourist  industry  that 
is  partially  underwriting  these  efforts.  And  similarly,  with  the  synagogue,  the 
State  assumes  that  its  manifesto  of  good  will  protect  it  from  any  lingering 
guilt  about  a  possible  return  of  the  repressed. 

Discovering  that  politics,  simulation,  and  architecture  are  fated  to  collapse 
into  each  other  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  submit  passively  to  the  terri- 
fying forces  of  politics  and  capital  controlling  the  city's  physical  and  repre- 
sentational forms.  History  is  an  indisputable  metaphysical  force  in  social 
consciousness,  and  it  is  thus  out  of  this  force-and  its  concealed  mecha- 
nisms-that  we  should  attempt  to  articulate  the  possibilities  for  an  alterna- 
tive urban  architecture.  But  in  preparation  for  that,  one  has  to  stand  between 
the  mechanisms  of  manipulation  and  diversion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
struction and  affirmation,  on  the  other.  One  must  see  the  city  as  a  transfor- 
mational work  operating  out  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  forces  that  have  various 
forms  of  effective  and  defective  presences.  To  use  a  phrase  from  Adorno,  but 
changing  his  word  "art"  to  my  words  "the  city,"  one  can  say  that  the  city 
desires  what  has  not  yet  been,  even  though  everything  that  the  city  is  has" 
already  been.  Only  in  finishing  the  city  in  this  way  do  we  preserve  its  dialec- 
tical incompletion.  As  a  humanistic  construct,  the  contemporary  city  may, 
thus,  not  be  all  that  we  hoped  for,  but,  as  an  intellectual  construct  reflecting 
the  incomplete  geographies  of  belonging,  it  is  more  than  one  could  ever  have 
imagined. 
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What  is  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
boundary  in  migration? 
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Domesticity  has  always  been  under- 
stood as  stasis,  the  idea  of  being  rooted 
to  place  and  culture,  where  identity 
forms  the  border  between  an  "inside" 
and  an  "outside."  In  migration,  move- 
ment replaces  rootedness,  and  identity 
becomes  ambiguous.  This  condition 
can  be  likened  to  the  "liminal  state"  in 
rites  of  passage,  where  the  novice 
becomes  structurally  "invisible." 
Lacking  social  categorization,  the 
novice  is  a  source  of  potential  pollution. 
Initiation  rites  resolve  this  ambiguity 
through  rituals  of  re-categorization, 
which  transform  the  initiate  from  his 
previous  state  as  a  child  into  a  new 
adult  member  of  the  group.  Migrants 
experience  a  prolonged  liminality. 
Marginalized  by  society,  they  remain 
outsiders.  Some  pass  the  rite  of  pas- 
sage and  eventually  become  members 
of  the  new  group;  others  remain  outside 
the  boundary  unable  to,  or  in  some 
cases  unwilling  to,  pass  the  require- 
ments of  membership. 


Migration  and  the  Collapse  of  Space 
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1-  packed  suitcases 

2-  unpacked  suitcases 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7-  expanding  domesticity 


Migrants  pack  their  suitcases  with  their 
domesticity.  Symbolic  objects,  clothes, 
and  memorabilia  transform  this  simple 
box  into  "home."  An  unfamiliar  place 
can  momentarily  become  home  as  these 
contents  begin  to  occupy  a  space:  a 
closet  gets  domesticated  by  clothes,  a 
bathroom  by  a  toothbrush,  and  the  night 
table  by  a  clock  and  book.  And  when  the 
time  comes  to  leave  the  migrant  re- 
packs his  suitcase  with  its  previous  con- 
tents, as  well  some  new  ones  acquired 
from  his  most  recent  stay,  and  moves  on. 
Trapped  within  the  space  of  his 
20"x40"xio"  suitcase,  a  portable 
domestic  realm  exists,  a  tool  for  the 
domestication  of  new  places. 

This  project  is  a  modeling  of  domesticity 
in  migration.  Drawings  and  models 
attempt  to  represent  the  transformative 
character  of  the  migrant's  domestic 
boundary.  Three  suitcases  contain  a 
potential  domestic  environment. 
Fragments  of  a  bed  (a  place  to  sleep),  a 
chest  of  drawers  (a  place  to  store  one's 
possessions),  and  a  chair  (a  place  to  eat 
or  work)  unfold  to  re-create  a  room.  But 
the  objects  are  not  completely  there. 
Like  the  migrant,  we  fill  in  the  voids  to 
re-create  his  room.  For  a  moment  it 
exists  in  our  mind.  (The  drawings,  with 
their  sequential  narrative,  attempt  to 
address  this  temporality.) 
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But  upon  closer  inspection,  the  room  fragments  are  not  the  objects  they  pretend  to  be,  but  a  sicin  that  has  taken  their 
form.  Our  skin  is  the  biological  boundary  that  separates  us  from  our  environment.  As  such,  it  is  the  first  domestic 
boundary  from  which  we  can  discriminate  between  an  "inside"  and  an  "outside."  Borrowing  this  program  of  the  skin, 
the  model  enacts  a  domestication  process  that  begins  when  the  suitcases  open.  As  they  unfold  to  occupy  greater 
space  the  skin's  domestic  form  becomes  more  apparent,  and  these  two  distinct  categories,  skin  and  domesticity,  col- 
lapse. New  people,  new  experiences  fill  the  space  of  this  domestic  skin,  and  the  moment  when  it  seems  to  coalesce, 
that  brief  moment  when  a  stable  domesticity  becomes  recognizable,  the  migrant  moves  on,  and  the  domestic  skins 
collapse  back  into  the  tight  enclosure  of  the  suitcases.  The  suitcases  were  conceived  as  traveling  pieces.  When  they 
are  closed,  they  regain  their  structural  integrity  and  can  be  traveled  with  or  shipped.  By  installing  them  in  different 
places,  new  readings  can  be  gathered  to  further  describe  the  nature  of  domestic  boundaries  in  migration. 


8,  9. 10-  collapsing  domesticity 

11-  a  domestic  sl<in 

12-  chest  of  drawers 

13-  chair 

14-  migrant  on  the  road 

15-  FEAR 
i6-  AWE 

17-  migrant  on  the  docl< 

18-  bed 
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leaky  wails:  the  doubled  vision  of  homeplace 
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One  of  the  many  meanings  of  "leak"  is  the  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation. A  "leak"  is  also  a  breach  or  a  flaw  that  permits  something  to  escape, 
like  a  rising  river  or  information  that  is  considered  secret  or  a  potential  threat. 
Another  meaning  of  "leak"  involves  loss,  such  as  the  loss  of  electric  current 
because  of  faulty  insulation.  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  says  that 
"leak"  is  the  path  or  place  at  which  the  loss  occurs.  In  this  paper,  "leaky 
walls"  are  a  threshold,  constructed  as  a  division  and  a  simultaneous  joint 
between  a  hope  and  a  memory  and  between  one  home  and  another. 

In  1993,  the  Mississippi  River  was  at  flood  stage  for  five  continuous  months, 
disabling  transportation,  navigation,  and  water  systems  across  nine  states. 
By  December  of  1993,  President  Clinton  had  signed  the  Hazard  Mitigation 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  with  $130  million  earmarked  for  the  Midwest 
to  enable  the  government  to  assist  flood  victims  by  purchasing  flood-dam- 
aged property  (rather  than  rebuilding  on  it)  and  then  signed  the  parcel  over 
to  the  local  community  to  maintain  it  as  open  space  in  perpetuity.1 


Hundreds  of  communities  participated  in  the  initial  run  of  what  has  become 
known  as  "The  Buyout  Program,"  and  several  used  the  aid  to  completely  relo- 
cate to  higher  ground.    One  relocating  town,  Pattonsburg,  Missouri,  was 
selected  as  a  national  demonstration  site,  enabling  experts  to  conduct  town 
1 1       meetings  and  a  design  charette  so  that  the  new  site  would  benefit  from  the 
•^s       best  practices  of  resource  and  energy  efficiency  (Fig.  1).    My  role  on  the 
design  team  was  to  help  link  the  process  of  creating  an  environmentally  sus- 
tainable infrastructure  for  the  new  town  with  the  local  culture.  In  the  end,  my 
efforts  proved  to  be  as  unsuccessful  as  any  of  the  plans  to  limit  infrastructure 
by  clustering  housing  or  constructing  wetlands  for  storm  water  management. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  however,  I  continued  to  visit  and  document  the  evo- 
I  5?       lution  of  Pattonsburg's  relocation  and  reconstruction.    I  returned  to  view  a 


railroad  town  with  a  beautiful  nineteenth-century  Main  Street  become  a 
slightly  stranded  suburb  next  to  the  Interstate,  and  I  returned  because  of 
Margaret  Lambert. 

As  proprietor  of  the  only  beauty  parlor  in  Pattonsburg,  Margaret  Lambert  was 
talking  about  the  move  to  the  new  site  as  she  curled  white  hair  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  in  October  1994  when  I  arrived.  With  less  than  400  people  still 
residing  in  town,  the  salon  was  alive  with  many  of  the  remaining  home  own- 
ers, and  they  were  considering  their  options.  Should  they  settle  for  the  gov- 
ernment buy-out  of  their  houses  and  move  sooner  rather  than  later  to  senior 
housing  or  watch  their  homes  knocked  off  the  foundation,  lifted  onto  flatbed 
trucks  for  the  move  to  higher  ground,  and  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  sell 
the  house  in  the  future?  As  she  faced  them  in  the  mirror,  Margaret  Lambert 
said  that  there  would  not  be  much  to  the  "new"  town  without  the  old  houses 
and  buildings. 

Margaret's  inclination  toward  the  past  was  evident  all  over  the  beauty  parlor; 
mounted  collections  of  antique  hair  fashioning  equipment  hung  above  the 
dryers.  During  the  many  devastating  floods,  Margaret  had  rescued  docu- 
ments, aerial  photographs,  photo  albums,  and  records  of  all  kinds,  including 
copies  of  The  Pattonsburg  Call  back  to  the  1880s.  As  president  of  the 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  (known  as  Tree  Climbers'  Club),  housed 
in  the  adjacent  storefront,  Margaret  had  broken  through  the  party  wall  run- 
ning the  full  length  toward  the  back  of  the  narrow  salon  and  installed  a  plas- 
tic, accordion-style  room  divider  so  that  she  could  keep  her  eyes  on  both 
places  at  once. 

The  beauty  parlor/historical  society  became  my  unofficial  office  in 
Pattonsburg,  and  that  movable  wall,  somehow,  stays  with  me  as  a  reminder 
that  a  desire  to  fashion  anew  may  not  be  far  from  a  desire  to  recover  the  past. 
The  environmental  movement  has  yet  to  focus  on  this  particular  human-envi- 
ronment relationship  or  the  emotional  economy  in  which  ideas  circulate  and 
people  dwell. 

Four  years  after  our  weekend  workshops,  the  real  process  in  Pattonsburg 
staggers  on,  having  succeeded  in  moving  upland  after  decades  of  economic 
decline.  1  argue  that  Pattonsburg  did,  indeed,  reproduce  itself,  just  without 
many  of  the  formal  relationships  that  made  the  old  town  so  much  like  a 
model  of  New  Urbanism.  A  dozen  houses  were  carried  on  flatbed  trucks  to 
new,  treeless  lots.  Against  the  recommendations  of  the  design  team,  hous- 
es were  spread  as  far  apart  as  possible,  without  regard  for  energy  efficiencies 
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Fig.  1.  Map  of  Pattonsburg  region. 


Fig.  2.  Old  Main  Street,  Pattonsburg,  Missouri. 
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or  topographic  variations.  Rather  than  transferring  any  of  the  material  or 
scale  from  Pattonsburg's  dignified,  nineteenth-century  Main  Street  (Fig.  2), 
the  retail  strip  appears  similar  to  those  at  the  entry  to  a  subdivision,  com- 
plete with  four  lanes  and  a  grassy  median.  Compared  to  the  initial  design, 
the  built  version  is  surreal.  The  lot  where  a  city  hall  was  planned  was  auc- 
tioned off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  a  funeral  parlor  is  at  the  head  of  Main 
Street.  Everywhere  the  eye  travels,  the  white  domes  of  the  new  elementary 
and  high  school  are  visible  (like  the  giant  breast  rolling  over  the  hill  in  an 
early  Woody  Allen  movie).  The  domes  are  the  highest  efficiency  for  heating. 
and  cooling,  double  as  tornado  shelters  for  the  entire  town,  and  are  a 
tremendous  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Pattonsburg  who  succeeded  in 
using  insurance  money  from  a  fire  at  the  old  high  school  to  build  this  con- 
solidated school  in  the  new  town.  They  still  have  no  grocery  store.  However, 
their  first  gas  station-convenience  store,  "Total,"  is  visible  from  town  and  also 
from  the  new  interchange  on  Interstate  35. 


The  only  sign  of  the  relocation,  other  than  the  old  houses  on  new  lots,  is  at 
Old  Memories  Cafe  in  the  commercial  strip.  Instead  of  a  photograph  of  the 
old  town  or  a  visual  history  of  the  flood,  a  mural  and  photographs  above  the 
booths  show  images  of  a  movie  made  in  the  old  town.  Last  summer,  United 
Artists  leased  Old  Pattonsburg  for  $45,000  as  the  set  for  a  film  about  a 
Missouri  family  conflict  during  the  Civil  War.  Ride  with  ttie  Devil  is  a  $35  mil- 
lion film,  directed  by  Ang  Lee  (who  made  Eat  Drinl<  Man  Woman  and  The  Ice 
Storm),  and  was  released  in  the  winter  of  1999  to  mixed  reviews.  Many  resi- 
dents worked  as  extras,  and  the  properties  of  the  six  families  who  were  still 
living  in  the  old  town,  with  their  satellite  dishes  and  propane  tanks,  were 


camouflaged  during  filming.  The  money  spent  on  making  old  Main  Street  into 
a  film  set  made  everything  about  it  look  more  attractive,  from  the  wood  side- 
walks and  dirt  roads,  the  painted  brick,  and  the  colorful  signs  later  auctioned 
off,  to  the  buff  boys  with  earrings.  The  set  for  Ride  with  tlie  Devil  remade  Old 
Pattonsburg,  washing  it  in  historical  fiction  in  which  the  relationship  between 
memory  and  architecture  remains  uncompromisingly  porous,  never  underes- 
timating the  load  it  must  carry  or  the  weight  of  its  mass.  Ang  Lee's  eye  is  so 
sharp,  and  the  details  are  so  focused,  that  the  distance,  or  blur,  often  associ- 
ated with  memory  is  forgotten. 

Especially  beautiful  was  the  false  work  that  had  to  be  constructed  in  order  to 
support  the  new  facades.  These  structures  were  taken  down  the  day  filming 
ended  but  some  traces  remain;  a  date  that  was  sandblasted  and  posters  for 
men  ofcolorto  avoid  conscription  still  hang  with  hybrid  marks  of  the  local  cul- 
ture. English  historian  Raphael  Samuel  wrote  that  memory  work,  which  in  pre- 
vious times  was  performed  by  territorial  belonging,  is  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  being  performed  by  places:  by  landscapes  and  architecture  that  stand 
in  for  complex  webs  of  social  life. 2  Not  only  do  places  represent  a  national 
heritage,  but  the  means  by  which  they  do  so  are  subordinated  by  the  design 
of  communications  technologies.  In  so  many  ways,  media  authorizes  memo- 
ry. 

Preoccupations  with  the  past  life  of  a  place  or  a  thing  have  been  the  subject 
of  many  contemporary  artists.  I  associate  this  friction  between  having  a  mem- 
ory and  having  the  physical  representation  of  a  memory  with  my  two  favorite 
Rachels:  Rachel  Rosen  and  Rachel  Whiteread.  When  Rachel  Rosen,  a  leading 
female  replicant  in  the  film  Blade  Runner,  tries  to  convince  Decker,  the  lead- 
ing man,  that  she  is  human,  she  shows  him  photographs  of  her  ostensible 
family.  The  photographs  evoke  an  emotional  intensity  that  almost  confirms 
Rachel's  humanness:  a  virtual  proof  that  she  is  human  and  not  a  manufac- 
tured object.  Rachel  Whiteread's  sculptures  also  conjure  a  past  life;  by  cast- 
ing the  interior  of  an  old  house  in  ghostly  concrete  before  it  was  torn  down  in 
one  of  London's  urban  redevelopment  schemes,  she  literally  exposes  its  inte- 
rior surface  (Fig.  3).  Whiteread's  work  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in 
drawing  attention  to  itself,  as  well  as  its  "absent  host."  But  even  before  "The 
House,"  as  it  is  known,  won  the  Turner  Prize,  English  critic  Lynne  Cooke  wrote: 
"Whiteread's  work  shows  that  when  memory  and  imagination  invest  in 
[things]  they  are  able,  like  Rachel  Rosen,  to  cross  over  from  the  realm  of  the 
inanimate  to  that  of  the  living."^ 
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Fig.  3.  Whiteread's  The  House. 


Fig.  4.  Elephant  by  William  Wegman. 


In  the  summerof  1998,  Whiteread  completed  her  first  piece  for  and  about  the 
American  landscape.  A  cast  resin  water  tower  can  be  seen  sitting  on  top  of  a 
building  in  New  York  City's  Soho.  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  cast  resin  standing 
near  these  ordinary  "copies."  I  liked  walking  through  Soho  searching  for 
them  across  the  rooftops  and  the  way  it  makes  visible  the  forever-invisible 
interior  contents  of  its  wooden  sisters.  The  resin  appears  like  a  memory  of 
shimmering,  full  water  tanks.  And  yet  this  interior  life  did  not  suggest  its  own 
past.  Rather,  I  read  them  as  an  invitation  to  think  about  the  future  of  water 
in  New  York  City.  I  would  like  to  see  them  next  to  I-35,  like  a  mysterious  sign 
marking  the  two  Pattonsburgs.  Thinking  about  Whiteread's  glittering  water 
towers  made  me  realize  that  it  was  the  ghost  town  that  I  am  returning  to  time 
after  time.  The  poet  Adrienne  Rich  said  that  nostalgia  is  amnesia  in  reverse. 
Instead  of  forgetting  the  past,  one  remembers  it  too  much.  Nostalgia  is  a 
kind  of  forgetting  about  changes  and  futures. 

There  exists  a  parallel  in  the  animal  world:  field  studies  of  African  elephants 
have  begun  to  explain  some  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  thought  to  have  a 
superior  long-term  memory  (Fig.  4).  Within  what  remains  of  their  habitat,  an 
elephant's  survival  depends  on  being  able  to  find  watering  holes.  They  will 
journey  across  dry  savannas  in  search  of  oases  they  once  visited  as  toddlers. 
Because  they  trust  their  memories,  they  also  die  in  search  of  these  watering 
holes;  due  to  the  duration  of  time,  many  wells  will  have  dried  up  or  have 
been  destroyed.  Too  much  memory  can  be  as  dysfunctional  as  too  little 
memory.  This,  too,  is  a  meaning  of  nostalgia. 

A  critique  of  nostalgia  is  a  critique  of  the  fixed,  the  singular,  the  true  home 
place,  and  the  best  corrective  for  nostalgia  that  I  know  comes  from  the  real- 
ization that  a  "homeplace"  can  include  more  than  one  location,  either  tem- 
porally or  physically.  Margaret  Lambert  died  two  years  ago,  and  Main  Street 
is  a  grassy  ruin.  I  continue  to  stop  by  the  double  frontage,  and  I  argue  with 
Margaret's  husband  Tom  about  what  to  do  with  the  records,  photographs, 
and  newspapers  that  are  now  stored  in  a  trailer  on  the  Lambert's  farm.  I  take 
my  friends  into  that  ruined  space  and  point  to  the  traces  of  that  permeable 
wall  between  the  beauty  parior  and  the  Historical  Society.  That  zigzag  line 
constructed  a  tentative  division  and  simultaneous  joint  between  oral  and 
written  traditions,  crossing  over  between  the  realm  of  the  inanimate  to  that 
of  the  living,  and  keeping  each  party  in  calling  distance,  on  both  sides  of  this 
leaky  wall. 
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The  project  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  a  competition  sponsored 
by  the  church  community,  attempts  to  transform  the  rural,  agrarian,  Indiana 
landscape  of  the  site  into  a  sanctuary  by  fully  engaging  the  terrain  in  the  ritu- 
als of  a  pilgrimage  church.  One  of  the  key  issues,  as  defined  by  the  competi- 
tion brief,  was  that  a  large  portion  of  the  building  be  constructed  by  volunteer 
labor  from  the  pilgrimage  community,  primarily  migrant  laborers,  to  minimize 
the  construction  costs.  The  knitting  of  the  church  and  the  surrounding  terrain 
was  seen  as  the  means  to  spatially  fix  a  mark  upon  the  land,  which  would  pro- 
vide orientation  and  create  a  "place"  in  the  otherwise  undistinguished  expanse 
of  flat  farmland,  a  point  of  focus  for  the  itinerant  parishioners.  The  site  of  the 
proposal  was  a  wooded  parcel  in  a  seemingly  endless  sea  of  furrowed  fields  of 
corn. 

To  achieve  the  integration,  the  design  of  the  church  was  approached  through 
the  exploration  of  relationships  between  three  key  elements:  landscape, 
church  exterior,  and  church  interior.  To  create  a  connection  of  building  and 
site,  the  landscape  was  manipulated  in  three  simple  operations.  The  first 
strategy  was  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  existing  forest  as  possible  and  to 
clear  all  of  the  undergrowth  from  the  site.  This  resulted  in  the  carving  of  park- 
ing rooms  from  the  tree  canopy,  which  would  be  wrapped  by  hedges  and  serv- 
iced by  utility  cores  providing  water,  electricity,  and  outdoor  cooking  for  the 
many  campers  who  arrive  during  the  pilgrimage  celebrations  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  excavated  to  allow  for  a  tornado  shelter  on  the  lower 
level.  A  mis-registration  of  the  excavation  and  the  church  creates  two  exteri- 
or zones,  one  for  entry  (to  the  side)  and  one  for  larger  exterior  gatherings  (to 
the  end).  The  gathering  zone  may  be  occupied  as  an  inclined  seating  area,  ori- 
ented toward  an  exterior  pulpit.  A  prefabricated  "butler  building"  was 
employed  to  enclose  the  most  space  for  the  lowest  price.  The  church  exterior 
could  be  constructed  quickly  using  standard  parts  by  skilled  labor.  This  allows 
the  unskilled  labor  to  finish  the  interior  without  having  to  worry  about  water 
tightness.  The  ends  of  the  building  would  be  enclosed  with  glass  curtain  walls, 
allowing  a  visual  expansion  of  the  interior  space  into  the  landscape. 

The  strategy  at  work  in  the  separation  of  the  two  scales  of  building  provides 
the  scenario  for  the  rescue  of  ritual  from  the  everyday  economic  and  utilitari- 
an constraints  that  the  "butler  building"  represents.  Its  singular  figure 
becomes  the  baggy  enclosure  for  a  liner  of  highly  articulated  figural  forms  built 
though  the  community  effort  of  the  parishioners.  The  liner  gives  specific  shape 
to  the  religious  rituals  that  the  parish  community  holds  sacred,  while  embed- 
ding the  labor  of  the  parishioners  into  the  fabrication  of  place  and  allowing  sta- 
sis in  their  otherwise  nomadic  lives. 
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Contemplation  in  an  Urban  Landscape  :  a  contemporary  Cistercian  Monastery 
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. . .  what  must  be  done  first  of  all  in  building  is  to  single  out  from 
the  infinite  space,  into  which  we  are  thrown  in  our  nakedness,  a 
piece  of  finite  space  which  protects  us  against  the  infinite.  The 
purpose  of  a  building  is  always  to  produce  something  which  makes 
existence  in  time  and  space  possible  for  a  finite  being;  to  give  him 
that  limited  space  from  which  he  can  then  go  forward  toward  infi- 
nite space;  psychologically  it  gives  him  what  we  sentimentally  call 
a  home.  The  metaphysics  of  home  includes  adequate  surrounding 
materials  but  goes  far  beyond. 

Paul  Tillich 


An  Ideal  Cistercian  Monaster\ 

(Wolfgang  Braunfels,  Monasteries  of  Western  Europe:  The 

Architecture  of  the  Orders  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson.  1972). 


Through  the  centuries,  monasticism  has  sought  to  find  a  home  to  rest  one's  soul, 
to  provide  shelter  and  safety  for  the  individual  so  as  to  focus  on  that  which  is  of 
eternal  significance. 

At  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  from  1963  to  1965,  landmark 
decisions  called  for  the  enculturation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith-an  attempt  to 
have  the  faith  made  more  accessible  within  the  context  of  culture  and  society. 
This  has  led  to  changes  in  monastic  life  for  the  individual  monk  and  his  clois- 
tered community.  This  M.Arch.  thesis  explores  the  repercussions  of  Vatican  11 
on  the  time-honored  typology  of  a  medieval  Cistercian  monastery.  A  hypotheti- 
cal community  of  twenty-four  Cistercian  monks  attempting  to  locate  on  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  is  the  vehicle  used  to 
implement  some  of  the  architectural  possibilities  to  reflect  the  evolution  of 
Cistercian  Monasticism  to  date. 


In  a  monastery,  the  cloister  is  viewed  as  the  arms  of  the  church  extend- 
ing out,  a  reflection  of  the  omnipresence  of  God.  In  response  to  the 
inherent  hnearity  of  the  chosen  site,  the  traditionally  square  cloister  is 
elongated.  From  the  position  of  the  church,  the  convergence  of  the  cir- 
culation arcade  and  the  sloping  ground  of  the  courtyard  lengthens  the 
cloister  visually,  so  that  the  arms  of  the  church  appear  to  be  far-reaching 
and  present  in  every  aspect  of  monastic  life.  However,  from  any  point 
in  the  cloister  along  the  circulation  path,  the  eastern  face  of  the  church 
becomes  the  main  focal  point.  The  angles  of  the  arcade  and  the  sloping 
ground  work  in  reverse  effect,  collapsing  the  visual  perspective  so  that 
the  church  appears  closer,  its  arms  drawing  the  community  to  itself 

The  Cistercian  Order  is  committed  to  the  cenobitic  life,  that  is,  a  com- 
munal life  of  contemplation.  However,  the  presence  of  God  in  the  com- 
munity is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  personal  faith.  Vatican  II  allowed 
for  a  more  direct  acknowledgement  of  the  individual  monk's  contribu- 
tion to  the  community's  relationship  with  God.  This  thesis  overlaid  the 
cultivation  of  individuality  upon  the  symbolic  solidarity  of  the  cloister 
by  physically  unwrapping  the  cloister.  The  unwrapping  begins  at  the 
entry  to  the  monastery,  across  the  canal  bridge,  continues  through  the 
church  and  around  the  cloister  arcade.  The  cloister  breaks  open  at  the 
entrance  courtyard  where  a  fountain  is  strategically  located  to  bring  you 
around  the  chapter  house,  towards  the  contemplative  walk  on  the  exist- 
ing retaining  wall  between  the  North  Canal  and  the  Merrimack  River,  a 
fitting  end  to  the  unwrapping.  The  contemplative  walk  symbolizes  the 
ultimate  reality  of  a  lone  monk  exposed  in  his  utter  nakedness  before  his 
God,  the  sublime  experience  of  heaven  on  earth. 
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Vatican  II  also  modified  the  relationship  of  the  monastic  community  to  the 
public.  In  a  spirit  of  greater  accessibility  to  the  public,  there  is  a  need  to 
balance  the  openness  with  the  necessary  separateness  that  cultivates  the 
contemplative.  The  decision  to  locate  the  monastery  on  an  urban  but  arti- 
ficially separated  site  already  implies  the  tension  between  open  and 
closed.  The  canal  and  solid  southern  facade  act  as  the  monastic  wall.  A 
bridge  that  traverses  the  canal  allows  access  to  the  monastery.  However, 
this  tension  between  the  private  and  public  is  played  out  particularly  at  the 
entry  and  in  the  church,  where  the  monks  and  laypersons  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interact. 

The  monks  and  the  public  both  approach  the  monastery  from  the  south  by 
the  gatehouse.  This  common  approach  to  the  monastery  symbolizes  that 
in  the  world,  the  monk,  before  entering  the  monastery,  is  no  different  from 
any  other  person.  However,  upon  arrival  at  the  porter's  lodge,  the  entry 
sequences  to  the  monastery  play  out  the  difference  between  the  monastic 
life  and  that  of  a  layperson.  The  two  paths  to  the  monastic  complex  are 
parallel  and  yet  distinct,  heightening  the  emotional  and  psychological  sep- 
aration from  relationships  in  the  world,  such  as  family  and  friends,  creat- 
ing a  sense  of  pro.\imity  but  yet  denying  both  parties  the  intimacy  of  jour- 
neying together  towards  God. 


church  :  1.   Sanctuary    2.  Monks' Choir  Stalls    3.  Public  Choir  Stalls 


Within  the  church,  the  public  seating  is  set  apart  from  the  monks.  The 
church  is  of  heavy  concrete  masonry  construction.  The  ceihng  of  the 
pubHc  portion  of  the  church  is  of  like  material,  enclosing  the  public  in  a 
dark,  heavy  cube  of  space.  A  pitched  roof  of  lighter  material  further  dif- 
ferentiates the  sanctuary  and  the  monks'  choir  stalls.  The  pitched  roof 
draws  in  light  from  west-facing  clerestory  windows  that  illuminate  the 
slanted  ceiling.  A  skylight  between  the  slanted  roof  and  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  church  further  illuminates  the  altar  and  sanctuary.  From  the  pub- 
lic's vantage  point  in  the  church,  the  monks  and  the  sanctuary  are  "in  the 
light."  However,  the  only  illumination  visible  is  the  vertical  slit  behind 
the  altar  table;  all  other  sources  of  light  are  hidden  from  view.  This  sub- 
tle use  of  light  to  "e.xclude"  the  public,  without  using  any  physical  sep- 
aration, serves  to  heighten  the  mystery  and  sacredness  of  the  spiritual.  It 
symbolizes  the  distinctiveness  of  a  deep  communion  with  God  without 
rendering  it  inaccessible.  During  communion,  the  public  is  invited  to 
pass  through  the  monks'  choir  stalls  to  the  sanctuary  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament.  This  is  the  only  time  that  the  public  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
illumined  portion  of  the  church. 

A  monastic  community  brings  together  disparate  individuals  seeking  an 
interior  contemplative  life  with  the  support  of  others,  to  walk  out  the 
journey  towards  the  Ultimate  Reality,  to  return  home  to  unadulterated 
and  transparent  communion  with  God.  In  such  a  place  where  physical- 
ity  is  considered  only  a  reflection  of  spiritual  reality,  there  is  a  desire  to 
reflect  a  piece  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  architecture  of  the  monastery 
becomes  the  physical  manifestation  and  interpretation  of  home  where 
"God  is  all  in  all."  (1  Corinthians  15:28). 


Entry  to  the  Monasters  and  the  Church 
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My  office  window  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  framed  a  view  of  the 
large  building  addition  (150,000 
square  feet)  designed  by  Peter 
Eisenman  for  the  College  of  Design, 
Architecture,  Art,  and  Planning 
(DAAP)(Fig.  1).  Applying  computer- 
assisted  design,  Eisenman  and  his 
associates  shifted  the  angles  of  the 
original  building  ("tracing"),  twisted 
and  turned  them  ("torquing"),  and 
connected  the  entire  complex  with 
blue  "chevrons."  Opinions  and 
emotions  regarding  the  new  build- 
ing ranged  widely  (Figs.  2a  and  b). 

Herbert  Wluschamp,  writing  for  the 
New  York  Times,  maintained  that  it 
"is  not  a  building  one  simply  walks 
through.  One  works  through  it,  as  if 
it  were  an  emotional  problem. "1 
Paul  Goldberger  (also  for  the  New 
York  Times)  wrote  that  the  building 
"looks  rather  as  if  it  had  been  frozen 
after  the  first  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake" and  that  "[t]he  clashing 
angles  make  being  in  [it]  feel  like 
living  on  a  fault  line. "2  Benjamin 
Forgey,  writing  for  the  Wasliington 
Post,  similarly  described  it  as 
"something  like  a  gently  orchestrat- 
ed earthquake. "3  Charles  Jencks, 
who  greatly  admires  the  building, 
finds  it  an  appropriate  expression 
of  recent  developments  in  chaos 
theory  and  complexity  science. * 
Other  visiting  architects  and  archi- 
tectural critics  have  been  overcome 
by  vertigo  and  complained  of 
headaches  and  nausea.  Design 
professionals  invariably  note  the 
poor  quality  of  the  materials. 
Goldberger  estimated  that  it  might 
be  "two  months"  before  "this  tem- 
ple of  plasterboard,  paint,  and 
acoustical  ceilings  [and  walls] 
begins  to  show  wear  and  tear." 


Fig.  1.  Northwest  corner  DAAP  building,  Peter  Eisenman,  1996. 
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The  international  media  attention 
garnered  by  tine  building  more  than 
doubled  the  applicant  pool  during 
that  first  year,  and  many  prospective 
students  visited  the  school  primarily 
to  see  the  building.  Others  were 
unaware  that  it  constituted  "signa- 
ture" architecture,  like  the  prospec- 
tive student's  father  who  ascer- 
tained that  the  building  was  a  con- 
verted parking  structure  (thus  the 
wide  ramps).  Similarly,  a  number  of 
motorists,  alarmed  by  the  sprouting 
of  non-right  angles  while  the  build- 
ing was  under  construction,  called 
university  officials  to  notify  them 
that  it  was  falling  down  the  hill.  And 
while  stirring  healthy  architectural 
controversy,  the  building's  $36  mil- 
lion price  tag  (exceeding  the  initial 
budget  by  at  least  three  times)  gen- 
erated widespread  resentment  from 
the  local  taxpayers. 

Students,  on  the  whole,  feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  this  brand-new  facility. 
They  appreciate  its  audacity,  fame, 
and  provision  of  public  spaces.  After 
a  year  of  usage,  however,  they 
express  frustration  with  appropriat- 
ing it.  They  also  report  a  fatigue, 
induced  by  the  building's  illegibility, 
lack  of  natural  light,  and  abundant 
fluorescent  lighting;  they  note  a 
claustrophobia,  induced  by  low  ceil- 
ings or  lighting  fixtures,  places 
where  ceilings  appear  to  be  meeting 
the  ground,  and  the  tapering  hall- 
ways, some  of  which  culminate  in 
dead  ends  (Fig.  3a). 


Fig.  2a.  (top)  View  from  the  door 
through  the  entry  tunnel  to  the  park; 
columns  are  straight,  building  is 
crooked. 

Fig.  2b.  (bottom)  ". . .  like  a  gently 
orchestrated  earthquake." 
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Visitors  have  difficulty  gaining  entry 
to  the  building  and  even  more  diffi- 
culty locating  classrooms,  auditori- 
ums, and  offices  (Fig.  3b).  Until  a 
massive  and  complicated  signage 
project  was  initiated,  getting  lost 
was    the    rule    rather    than    the 
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Fig.  3a.  (top)  Entrance  lobby  at  pedestrian 
level:  ceiling  meets  floor. 

Fig.  3b.  (bottom)  Main  entrance  DAAP. 


exception,  a  fate  accepteci  with  humor  when  lighthearted  but  with  annoy- 
ance and  a  sense  of  helplessness  when  late  for  class  or  otherwise  stressed. 
Even  with  the  signage  in  place,  the  building's  users  have  been  compelled  to 
post  ad  hoc  signs  such  as  "This  is  not  an  entrance"  (Fig.  4),  "This  exit  leads 
nowhere,"  and  "This  is  not  a  classroom  or  a  hallway"  in  an  effort  to  assist 
others  with  commonly  misread  spatial  signals  or  to  prevent  the  interruption 
of  classes  in  progress.  Many  express  concern  about  rapidly  finding  an  exit 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Needless  to  say,  people  who  are  visually 
impaired  or  physically  disabled  find  the  building  extremely  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  find  their  offices  uncomfortable  and 
inconvenient  due  to  their  odd  shapes,  inaccessible  windows,  and  several 
shades  of  pastels  (Fig.  5).  Because  no  two  offices  are  alike,  there  has  been 
great  contention  among  faculty,  and  no  one  will  claim  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing assigned  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  line  of  studio  spaces  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  building,  studios  and  classrooms  are  equally  problem- 
atic, with  no  or  poor  windows,  discomforting  angles,  and  multi-colored 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  (Fig.  6). 

During  the  first  year  of  use,  there  was  a  gnawing  suspicion  that  the  joke  was 
on  us.  In  spite  of  the  star  appeal  of  the  architect,  an  exorbitant  price  tag, 
and  the  attention  it  brought  to  the  school,  most  users  did  not  consider  it  a 
comfortable  building.  Nor  did  most  consider  it  beautiful,  particulady 
because  it  turned  its  back  on  the  surrounding  nature  and  urban  fabric. 
Although  its  public  spaces  were  probably  its  most  successful  attribute,  they 
were  almost  always  empty  because  it  was  not  a  building  that  people  lin- 
gered in  (Fig.  7). 

Eisenman  has  publicly  proclaimed  that  all  of  this  confusion  and  discomfort 
is  precisely  his  intent.  He  has  maintained  that  his  buildings  are  intended  to 
"disrupt  the  sense  of  normalcy"5  and  has  boasted  that  his  buildings  have 
the  power  to  make  people  ill.^  For  the  students,  he  said,  "Living  with  and 
working  in  this  building  ought  to  be  an  education  in  itself."'  And  indeed  it 
is.  The  building  inevitably  became  a  subject  of  discussion  at  some  point  in 
every  seminar  and  studio. 

Because  he  merely  set  up  a  formula  and  let  the  computer  do  the  rest, 
Eisenman  has  remarked  proudly  that  "[tjhere's  no  design  in  it!"  He  empha- 
sizes that  he  was  an  absent  author,  an  implicit  goal  of  modernism,  which 
regarded  human  intervention  as  a  fly  in  the  ointment  of  scientific  advance- 
ment and  the  pursuit  of  progress.  In  the  case  of  architecture  and  planning, 
it  was  the  pursuit  of  the  perfect  building  and  city  through  rational  calcula- 
tion, assisted  by  machine  technology  and  modeled  after  the  machine.  The 
underlying  philosophy  remains  the  same;  Eisenman  is  simply  replacing  an 
earlier  machine  technology  with  a  more  recent  one. 


Fig.  4.  Ad  hoc  signage,  DAAP. 


Modern  urban  design,  regarding  people  as  messy,  eliminated  them  from 
theory  and  plans.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  for  instance,  sought  to  make  his 
houses  "client-proof"  so  that  people  would  not  be  able  to  alter  them.  In 
similar  fashion,  Eisenman  claims  that  he  does  not  pander  to  clients'  wish- 
es when  designing  houses;  rather,  he  "attempts  to  destabilize  the  notion  of 
home. "8  "The  resulting  architecture,"  wrote  Bruce  Thomas  in  a  recent  analy- 
sis of  Eisenman's  work,  "often  appears  designed  to  dominate,  or  even  to 
humiliate,  rather  than  to  ennoble."' 

The  office  from  which  I  viewed  this  new  building  was  located  in  the  original 
building  designed  for  the  School  of  Architecture  in  1952  by  local  architects 
George  Roth  and  lames  Allen  (Fig.  8).  At  the  time  of  construction,  it  cost 
$200,000  to  build,  or  $7.48  per  square  foot  (28,487  square  feet).  In  1988, 
it  was  awarded  an  AIA  Award.  This  1950s  modern  building  was,  it  turns  out, 
much  more  user-friendly  than  the  addition.  As  a  user,  I  was  grateful  for  its 
right  angles,  curtain  walls  supporting  expanses  of  windows,  the  views  it 
offered  of  the  natural  and  urban  surroundings,  its  exposed  brick,  tubular 
steel  banisters,  legible  floor  plan,  and  single-colored  walls  and  flooring.  I 
regretted  that  its  operable  windows  were  locked  shut,  and  many  windows 
and  views  were  entirely  eliminated  when  the  new  building  was  attached  to 
it.  In  contrast  to  the  acute-  and  obtuse-angled  offices  of  the  new  building, 
the  offices  in  this  older  building  comfortably  accommodate  right-angled 
desks  and  file  cabinets.  In  addition,  its  studio  spaces  were  vastly  and  wild- 
ly appropriated  by  students,  in  contrast  to  the  studio  spaces  in  the  new 
building,  in  which  students  had  difficulty  making  themselves  at  home  and 
avoided  as  a  result. 


Both  of  these  buildings-the  original  one  and  the  new  one-represent 
attempts  to  respond  to  globalization.  In  the  expansive  atmosphere  of  the 
postwar  era,  the  earlier  building  offers  an  example  of  the  International 
Style,  which  aspired  to  dig  beneath  cultural  differences  in  order  to  reach  a 
common  well  of  humanity.  It  reflected  a  desire  to  neutralize  space  and  to 
create  a  universal  aesthetic  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
structural  integrity,  light,  and  views.  Amidst  the  more  recent  loss  of  faith  in 
the  modern  project,  the  new  building  makes  no  attempt  to  set  things  right. 
Rejecting  the  modernist  idioms  of  progress,  universal  rationality,  and  truth, 
this  deconstructivist  approach  expresses  lack  of  harmony  through  fragmen- 
tation and  disorientation.  It  embraces,  if  anything,  idiosyncratic  versions  of 
chaos  theory  and  anarchy. 
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In  certain  instances,  this  approach  can  produce  buildings  that  users  find 
beautiful,  meaningful,  defamiliarizing,  and  an  expression  (and  perhaps  cel- 
ebration) of  the  demise  of  a  bankrupt  worldview.  At  the  DAAP  building, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Rather  than  heighten  people's  awareness, 
the  experience  of  this  building  may  actually  dull  it.  Ratherthan  expressing 
a  critique  of  modern  ideals,  it  seems  to  bemoan  their  loss. 
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Fig.  5.  (top)  Trapezoidal  office,  DAAP. 

Fig.  6.  (bottom)  Studio,  DAAP  (not  appro- 
priated). 


Retreat/Escapism 

Architectural  deconstmctivism  is  just  one  response  to  the  prevalent  sense  of^ 
anxiety.   The  predominant  reflex  has  been  to  retreat  or  escape.  As  new  tech-  i 
nologies,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  overall  acceleration  of  global  flows 
have  made  the  world  seem  smaller-a  global  village-they  have  also  instilled  a 
desire  to  assert  cultural  distinctions.  Paradoxically,  it  is  as  we  are  achieving  the  ; 
modernist  ideal  of  universalism  that  it  has  become  unacceptable.  This  is  appar-f" 
ent  in  the  search  for  "roots,"  resurrection  of  old  customs,  invention  of  "new"  | 
traditions,  and  retreat  to  one's  own  kind.   Although  our  popular  cultine  today  I 
celebrates  multiculturalism,  certain  trends  suggest  we  are  in  fact  becoming  ai 
more  phobic  and  segregated  society.    In  city  building,  the  retreat  and  escape] 
reflexes  are  apparent  in  segregated  and  defensive  urbanism  as  well  as  theme- ^ 
ing.  : 

In  anthropology-the  study  of  cultural  diversity-the  modernist  quest  for  objec- ' 
tive  truth  was  manifested  as  an  effort  to  scientifically  study  society  without 
imposing  one's  own  viewpoint.  With  a  focus  on  statistical  average,  people 
became  factors  in  equations,  devoid  of  flesh,  blood,  and  emotional  complexity. 
It  became  painfully  apparent,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  be  an  absent  author 
only  revealed  an  absent  subject. 

One  reaction  was  to  retreat  to  your  own  backyard  (and  study  your  own  kind)  or 
inward  (and  study  yourself).  This  attitude  has  been  described  as  reflexivity  or, 
more  pejoratively,  as  navel-gazing.  Another  reaction  was  to  fictionalize  one's 
accounts  and  not  even  aspire  to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

What  used  to  be  a  search  for  truth  became  an  acknowledgment  that  there  are 
many  or  no  truths.  These  tendencies  in  anthropology  to  retreat  or  escape,  need- 
less to  say,  counter  its  pursuit  to  better  understand  those  different  from  our- 
selves, thereby  decreasing  cultural  conflicts,  in  architectural  and  urban  design, 
the  retreat/escape  reflexes  have  been  proving  similarly  self-defeating. 

The  Blase  Cosmopolitan 

In  Georg  Simmel's  seminal  essay  about  the  impact  of  city  living  on  people, 
he  suggests  that  urban  over-stimulation  leads  to  a  blase  attitude.™  The 
term  blase  is  from  the  French  and  literally  means  to  be  rendered  indifferent 
due  to  the  abuse  one  has  sustained.  As  urbanization  has  proceeded  apace, 
the  blase  attitude  has  grown  more  prevalent.  Artist  Barbara  Kruger 
describes  this  sensation  and  the  mediating  role  of  today's  new  technolo- 
gies saying:  "To  put  it  bluntly,  no  one's  home.  We  are  literally  absent  from 
our  own  present.  We  are  elsewhere,  not  in  the  real  but  in  the  represented. 
Our  bodies,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  it  all,  have  given  way  to  representations: 
figures  that  cavort  on  TV,  movie,  and  computer  screens.  Propped-up  and 
ultra-relaxed,  we  teeter  on  the  cusp  of  narcolepsy  and  believe  everything 
and  nothing."" 


i 


In  addition  to  the  blase  attitude,  the  ongoing  process  of  urbanization  has 
also  increased  the  prevalence  of  the  cosmopolitan.  Writer  Pico  Iyer 
describes  the  cosmopolitan  mentality  saying:    "Seasoned  experts  at  dis- 

passion,  weare  less  good  at  involvement,  or  suspension  of  disbelief We 

are  masters  of  the  aerial  perspective,  but  touching  down  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult."« 

Combining  the  two,  we  get  the  "blase  cosmopolitan"  who  is  at  home  every- 
where and  nowhere,  who  believes  everything  and  nothing,  who  is  good  at 
dispassion  but  not  at  involvement,  who  is  rendered  indifferent  due  to  over- 
stimulation." Certainly,  much  of  our  architecture  could  also  be  described 
as  "blase  cosmopolitan"-the  fast  food  restaurant,  the  hotel,  the  corporate 
office  building,  the  suburban  tract  development,  the  multiplex,  the  hyper- 
market, and  other  features  of  our  global  landscape  that  are  indistinguish- 
able whether  they  be  in  Atlanta  or  Shanghai. 

Hyper-mobility  and  the  increased  influence  of  intelligent  machines  in  our 
daily  lives,  along  with  the  lackof  certainties  and  role  models,  all  conspire  to 
produce  an  identity  crisis.  This  difficulty  in  defining  a  stable  self  is  exag- 
gerated by  our  sound-byte  culture  of  one-liners,  as  opposed  to  thoughtful, 
gray  responses,  and  by  our  enhanced  ability  to  experiment  with  new  identi- 
^  ties  through  consumption,  body  modification,  and  networking  online.  We 

[     I      can  be  chameleons  as  never  before,  altering  our  identities  according  to  the 
I     I      circumstances. 

5 

I  This  offers  the  freedom  not  to  be  bound  by  cultural  and  individual  con- 

l  straints.    But  then,  how  do  we  preserve  or  develop  the  core  identity  that 

I  governs  our  actions  and  behaviors?   The  psychology  profession  identifies 

I  pathological  responses  to  the  insecurity  this  condition  can  generate, 

I  including  splitting,  disassociation,  disembodiment,  reality  inversion,  and 

I  i      the  borderline  personality  syndrome. 

3. 
3 

3  Perhaps  less  pathological  and  extremely  pervasive  is  the  defense  mecha- 

=  nism  of  irony.  The  ironic  attitude  says,  "Nothing  I  do  really  matters;  we  can 

5  only  live  in  and  create  fictions.   So,  we  may  as  well  just  distract  ourselves 

I  with  bread  and  circuses.  Food  and  entertainment.  Rather  than  take  care  of 

I  our  environment,  others,  and  ourselves."  The  marketplace  fills  the  void  cre- 

5  ated  by  this  back  seat  position.  In  architecture,  the  ironic  attitude  can  dis- 

1  courage  taking  a  stance  and  striving  for  betterment,  settling  instead  for 

i  pleasing  oneself  and  impressing  colleagues,  resulting  in  what  has  been 
<.f    1 1  'j;        called  "starchitecture"  or  the  "edifice  complex." 
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Proaction 

In  addition  to  these  reactive  reflexes  (retreat,  escapism,  deconstniction,  and 
ironic  detachment),  there  have  also  been  some  proactive  responses  to  the  crises, 
responses  that  do  not  retreat  or  escape  but  engage  in  a  hopeful  and  constructive 
manner.  The  modernist  quest  for  objective  truth  had  compelled  creators  and 
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Fig.  7.  Cafe,  atrium,  and  sl<ylights,  DAAP 
Building. 


their  interpreters  to  model  themselves  after  scientists  and  engineers.  In  archi-5 
lecture  and  urban  planning,  this  was  manifest  in  the  emulation  of  the  machine,^ 
the  quest  for  efficiency,  and  the  desire  to  produce  universal  plans.  But  the  dis-  > 
appointing  outcome  has  incited  attempts  to  bring  the  author  back  and  thereby^ 
breathe  life  back  into  all  these  endeavors.  ■ 

In  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  these  approaches  have  been  variously 
described  as  New  Historicism,  eco-feminism,  and  cultural  studies,  among  oth- 
ers. They  involve  efforts  to  bring  place  and  space  back  into  the  discussion  and, 
to  find  and  express  one's  own  voice  along  with  the  voices  of  others.    In  aca-| 
demic  disciplines  and  professions,  there  has  been  a  breaking  down  of  bound-; 
aries,  interdisciplinarity,  and  collaboration,  all  with  an  eye  towards  greater  rel- 
evance.   In  society,  in  counterpoint  to  NlMBYism,  we  have  been  seeing  an 
exponential  growth  in  community-based  activities  such  as  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations and  community  gardens,  in  the  provision  of  quality  public  spaces,  and 
in  efforts  to  presei've  and  enhance  the  environment.    In  architecture  and  plan- 
ning theoiy,  cities  and  buildings  are  no  longer  likened  to  the  machine,  but  to  a 
narrative,  text,  collage,  bricolage,  kaleidoscope,  or  jambalaya. 

But  what  is  this  place  we  are  trying  to  make?  In  a  rapidly  globalizing  world, 
which  history  and  which  vernacular  should  we  be  referring  to?  How  can  we 
preserve  local  cultural  traditions?  What  should  we  do  with  that  recent  chapter 
of  our  history,  the  high  modem  one  that  has  become  a  cultural  tradition  itself, 
albeit  a  more  or  less  global  one? 

This  is  certainly  not  the  first  time  we  have  faced  this  dilemma.  Many  early 
modernists  emphasized  place-specificity,  from  John  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris  to  Camillo  Sitte  and  Louis  Sullivan,  Gaudemar,  and  the  French  colo- 
nialists. By  the  early  1960s,  the  philosopher  Paul  Ricoeur  articulated  this 
dilemma  saying:  "There  is  the  paradox:  How  to  become  modem  and  to  return 
to  the  sources;  how  to  revive  an  old  dormant  civilization  and  take  part  in  uni- 
versal civilization?"!*  jhe  dilemma  of  satisfying  our  contradictory  desire-for 
stability  as  well  as  adventure  and  for  preserving  our  cultural  traditions  while 
embracing  the  fiiture-is  an  age-old  one,  but  it  is  today  more  pressing  than  ever. 

There  is  also  a  meta-question  now:  What  is  it  we  are  really  seeking  when  we 
invoke  the  past  or  the  vemacular?  What  is  the  need  we  are  seeking  to  fulfill? 
Without  complicating  matters,  but  at  the  risk  of  being  reductive,  I  suggest  that 
it  is  a  need  to  experience  interconnectedness  with  others  and  with  nature,  to  live 
in  places  that  provide  opportunities  for  realizing  common  bonds.  In  the  head- 
long rush  not  to  fall  off  the  treadmill  of  progress,  these  most  obvious  of  all  qual- 
ities-integral to  most  prewar  landscapes-have  become  increasingly  elusive. 
And  it  will  not  do  to  copy  traditional  buildings  and  cities,  for  we  have  changed. 
What  we  need  to  recover  is  the  ability  to  understand  what  these  qualities  are 
today  and  how  to  provide  them. 


Fig.  8.  George  Roth  and  James  Allen,  DAAP,  1952. 
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Conclusion       

In  an  article  entitled  "The  End  of  the  Classical,"  Peter  Eisenman  maintains'; 
that  humanism  is  dead  and  buried.  He  is  not  alone  in  perceiving  some  sort 
of  ending;  the  sense  is  widespread.   Sociologist  Daniel  Bell  spoke  already 
in  1950  of  the  end  of  ideology.  More  recently,  economist  Francis  Fukuyama 
intoned   the   end   of   history   (1989,    1992),    philosophers   Rorty   and 
Wittgenstein  speak  of  the  end  of  philosophy,  Arthur  Danto  the  end  of  art, 
Lukacs  the  end  of  the  modern  age  (1993),  Jean  Baudrillard  and  Homi 
Bhabha  the  end  of  modernity,  Peter  Blake  the  end  of  cities  (1982),  Richard  i 
Ingersoll  the  end  of  suburbia  (1992),  and  Michael  Sorkin  the  end  of  public  \ 
space  (1992).   Others  have  described  the  end  of  Utopia,  of  taboos,  afflu- 
ence, intelligent  writing,  religion,  comedy,  libraries,  law,  art  theory,  beauty, 
conversation,  and  desire. ''s    Although  there  is  no  consensus  about  what  is  , 
ending,  there  is  nonetheless  a  certain  meeting  of  minds  regarding  saying 
goodbye  to  our  binary  logic,  traditional  hierarchies  and  centers,  the  tran- 
scendent ideal  of  abstract  rights,  positivism  as  a  means  for  understanding 
the  world,  and  the  related  notions  of  linear  progress  and  a  single  truth. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  It  is  often  remarked  that  outsiders  provide  the  nec- 
essary perspective  to  critique  a  situation.  Today,  we  are  all  outsiders  to 
some  extent:  at  home  nowhere  and  everywhere.  This  is  clearly  a  transi- 
tional moment,  and  we  are  strategically  situated  to  direct  its  course,  from 
disenchantment  to  re-enchantment.  We  now  face  the  task  of  intervening  in 
a  way  that  nurtures  the  communities  and  the  environments  that  ultimately 
sustain  us.  It  is  not  an  easy  one.  But,  if  we  do  not  reconstruct,  they  will; 
deconstruct.  It  is  up  to  us. 
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The  political  legitimacy  of  architecture  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  and  why  build- 
ings should  be  made.  Rather  it  has  to  do 
with  how  authority  warrants  or  does  not 
warrant  the  way  in  which  buildings  are 
made. 
Cornel  West ' 


Housing  typologies 

The  innumerable  critiques  mounted  against  modern  arcfiitecture's  tyrannical 
utopianism  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  widespread  skepticism  about 
modern  housing  typologies-at  least  about  their  dictatorial  siting  strategies 
and  their  uncomfortable  symbolic  connotations.  This,  in  turn,  has  produced 
a  rise  of  interest  in  regional  typologies,  perceived  to  be  inherently  more  con- 
siderate to  the  environment,  to  the  image  of  their  immediate  context,  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  capacities  of  the  building  trade.  Accordingly,  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  speak  of  the  design  of  social  housing  as  a  practice  based  on 
a  universal  "infill"  strategy  intended  as  a  quick-fix  to  the  deteriorating  fabric 
of  various  American  streetscapes.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  contextualism  that  the 
following  episode  must  be  understood,  as  it  has  served  to  inflect  the  rheto- 
ric about  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  certain  typologies  with  accents  of  social 
segregation. 


In  1997,  the  city  of  Delray  Beach,  Florida,  organized  a  competition  through  its 
Redevelopment  Agency  to  request  designs  for  "affordable  infill  housing"  in 
the  predominantly  black  community  of  Mount  Olive.  Architect  Marylis 
Nepomechie  and  landscape  architect  Molly  Feltham-Adams  proposed  a  pro- 
totype house  based  on  the  Shotgun  and  Cracker  typologies,  which  punctuate 
the  site  like  indices  of  its  past.  In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  competi- 
tion brief  had  encouraged  a  "contextual  response,"  their  scheme  won  the 
competition,  was  awarded  the  commission,  and  was  only  stopped  short  of 
construction  when  the  community  protested  the  design,  explaining  that  "the 
image  suggested  by  [the  proposed]  house  carries  with  it  powerful  and  abhor- 
rent associations  with  the  Jim  Crow  history  of  Delray  Beach. "2  The  residents, 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  blackness  had  provoked  a  tailored  response, 
refused  to  accept  what  they  saw  as  an  insulting  proposal.  Ironically,  it  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  association  of  the  Shotgun  and  Cracl<er  typologies,  both  with 
"African  roots,"  as  well  as  with  the  history  of  the  neighborhood  that  had 
enabled  the  design  to  be  seen  as  "appropriate:"  not  only  was  the  Shotgun 
house  imported  from  Haiti,'  but  it  was  also  perceived  to  contain  an  intrinsic 
connection  to  Florida  by  way  of  its  climate: 

Our  proposal  forDelray  Beach  was  a  plea  for  pride  in  both  place  and  history.  We  saw 
these  as  a  source  of  strength  from  which  to  forge  a  future,  rather  than  a  shacldes  to 
an  oppressive  past.  .  .  .  We  had  hoped  that  the  African  roots  of  the  typology  would 
lift  it  above  the  stigma  of  its  more  recent  history  and  refocus  the  attention  of  prospec- 
tive residents  on  its  cultural  authenticity  and  intrinsic  value  as  a  tropical  residence.'' 

This  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architects,  who,  even  after  the 
community's  intervention,  decided  to  maintain  their  position  and  argue  in  its 
favor  in  the  pages  of  an  academic  journal  of  urbanism.  Accordingly,  the 
response  of  the  black  community  only  ever  appears  as  filtered  through  the 
rhetoric  of  those  against  which  it  was  launched,  and  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  architects  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  hierarchical  dynam- 
ic in  which  they  have  placed  themselves:  "We  have  ended  up  exactly  where 
we  so  wanted  not  to  be:  deciding  that  the  best  interests  of  a  place  and  its 
people  are  served  by  something  other  than  what  they  themselves  expressly 
desire. "5 

"A  place  and  its  people" 

The  paradoxical  universalization  of  a  practice  based  on  particulars  is  evident 
in  the  very  title  of  Nepomechie's  article,  which  only  defines  the  project  gener-- 
ically  as  an  instance  of  "the  contextual  response."  Presumably,  this  response 
entails  "deciding  what  the  best  interest  of  a  place  and  its  people"  consists  of, 
through  the  examination  of  the  "intrinsic  value"  of  both  a  "place"  and  its  "his- 
tory." This  unquestioned  association  of  a  place  with  its  people,  and  the  con- 
sistent recommendation  that  the  two  should  be  joined  "with  pride,"  clearly 
reveals  a  concern  for  ownership,  according  to  which  a  place  belongs  to  its 
people  by  way  of  their  history.  In  other  words,  the  act  of  dwelling  in  a  place 
amounts  to  the  possession  of  a  place,  and  this  conflation  of  prapr/efy  and 
property  clearly  corresponds  to  a  Heideggerian  notion  of  dwelling,  according 
to  which  "to  say  that  mortals  are  is  to  say  that /n  dwelling  they  persist  through 
spaces  by  virtue  of  their  stay  among  things  and  locales. "' 

It  is  the  architects'  reference  to  Genius  Loci  that  places  them  in  the  tradition 
of  Christian  Norberg-Schultz's  appropriation  of  Heidegger  into  architecture.'' 
The  insistence  on  speaking  of  "place"  before  "people,"  however,  clearly  leads 
them  into  a  fetishization  of  vernacular  typologies,  which  can  be  traced  back 
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to  Heidegger's  own  speculation  about  a  Blacl<  Forest  farm  house. s 
Heidegger's  account  begins  witli  a  transcendental  unity  of  earth,  sl<v,  divini- 
ties, and  mortals  and  ends  with  the  shape  of  the  gable,  the  orientation  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  even  the  number  of  rooms.  It  is  clear  that  the  architects  here 
partake  in  this  belief  that  the  vernacular  typologies  "belong"  in  a  certain 
"place,"  as  though  they  were  designed  by  the  omniscient  hand  of  some  meta- 
physical entity.  However,  their  subsequent  assumption  that  dwelling  in  this 
place  can  only  ever  occur  through  those  particular  typologies  is  only  the 
result  of  a  false  split,  according  to  which  the  "dwelling"  (the  activity)  and  the 
"dwelling"  (the  building)  are  dissociated  into  two  entities,  one  of  which 
acquires  precedence  over  the  other.  This  act  of  subjugation  cleady  results 
from  a  blatant  instance  of  anti-intellectualism  (since  dwelling  is  also  being, 
which  is  also  thinking),  an  instrumental  reading  of  Heidegger's  example 
against  which  he  explicitly  warns: 

Our  reference  to  ttie  Black  Forest  farm  in  no  way  means  that  we  should  or  could  go 
back  to  building  such  houses;  rather,  it  illustrates  by  a  dwelling  that  has  been  how  it 
was  able  to  be  built.  .  .  .  The  proper  dwelling  plight  lies  in  this,  that  mortals  ever 
search  anew  for  the  essence  of  dwelling,  that  they  must  ever  learn  to  dwell.' 

The  impulse  to  literally  endow  a  specific  building  typology  with  better 
"dwelling  capacity"  than  others  seems  misguided,  if  not  reactionary,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  said  typology,  regardless  of  its  literal  origins,  was  only_ 
ever  "allowed  to  exist"  in  America  in  the  first  place  through  the  particular 
dwelling  conditions  of  slavery.  Here,  Heidegger's  model  must  be  submitted 
to  the  particular  kind  of  property  predicated  by  the  system  of  plantation  slav- 
ery, as  it  surely  results  in  a  different  kind  of  "dwelling"  than  that  of  the  sev- 
enteenth-century Black  Forest  farmer.  His  example  of  a  bridge  dwelling  with 
a  stream  is  revealing: 

The  locale  is  not  already  there  before  the  bridge  is.  Before  the  bridge  stands,  there 
are  of  course  many  spots  along  the  stream  that  can  be  occupied  by  something.  One 
of  them  proves  to  be  a  locale,  and  does  so  because  of  the  bridge.^° 

The  way  in  which  the  dwelling  of  plantation  slaves  differs  from  this  example 
is  that  there  were  not  "many  spots  along  the  stream"  for  slave  housing,  that 
the  locale  of  the  slaves'  dwelling  had  been  established  as  "plantation"  by  the 
master's  "big  house"  well  before  their  arrival."  In  accordance  with 
Heidegger's  emphasis  on  the  simultaneity  of  locale  and  building  as  the  con- 
dition for  their  dwelling,  it  seems  that  both  black  slaves  and  their  imported 
typology  were  quite  clearly  denied  the  right  to  dwell  upon  their  arrival  in  a 
new  land. 
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Yet,  it  is  not  just  that  tine  place  of  slave  dwelling  was  always  already  defined 
as  "the  back  of  the  big  house,"  but  also  that  the  slaves  were  then  made  to 
call  the  land  into  being,  literally,  by  working  on  its  crops.  The  relevance  of 
this  connection  of  slaves  to  the  land  lies  in  its  historical  use  as  a  justifier  for 
property.  As  John  Vlach  explains: 
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Among  emancipated  slaves,  freedom  was  presumed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  right 

to  own  land,  particularly  the  land  they  had  worked  on  for  so  many  years Over  and 

over  again,  newly  emancipated  blacks  expressed  a  surprisingly  intense  connection  to 
their  former  places  of  servitude.  .  .  .  'We  have  a  right  to  the  land  where  we  are  locat- 
ed. For  why?  I  tell  you.  Our  wives,  our  children,  our  husbands  has  been  sold  over 
and  over  again  to  purchase  the  lands  we  now  locates  upon;  that  the  reason  we  have  a 
divine  right  to  the  land."'^ 

Here  the  origin  of  the  architects'  argument  about  pride  of  ownership 
becomes  clear:  if  slaves  were  "proud"  to  reclaim  the  land  on  which  they  had 
been  enslaved  for  so  long,  why  shouldn't  contemporary  blacks  be  "proud"  to 
be  given  back  their  history  by  way  of  a  housing  typology? 

Clearly,  the  answer  lies  in  the  difference  between  two  historical  situations.  In 
their  efforts  to  fulfill  the  symbolic  needs  of  the  Mount  Olive  residents,  the 
architects  forget  to  submit  their  symbols  to  the  test  of  the  contemporary  eco- 
nomic and  social  situation  of  Delray  Beach.  Surely,  if  the  Mount  Olive  resi- 
dents find  the  Jim  Crow  tradition  to  be  an  uncomfortable  connotation,  it  is 
because  their  present  situation  simply  does  not  depart  too  greatly  from  that 
tradition.  Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  socio-economic  analysis  of 
Florida,  the  most  basic  level  of  research  reveals  Delray  Beach  to  be  a  beach 
town  primarily  dependent  on  the  income  from  its  tourism  industry,  which 
provides  accommodations  and  entertainment  for  visitors  far  away  from  the 
depressed  neighborhood  of  Mount  Olive. 13  Accordingly,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  low-income  community  for  which  the  housing  prototype  was 
designed  commutes  to  and  from  Mount  Olive  every  day  to  serve  as  staff  to 
fuel  this  tourist  industry.  And  here  the  notion  that  residents  should  take 
"pride"  in  their  "property"  acquires  a  whole  new  meaning.  As  soon  as  the 
promotion  of  historical  continuity  is  revealed  to  be  equivalent  to  some  form 
of  spatial  segregation,  the  primacy  of  "place"  over  "people"  is  inverted.   In 
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other  words,  if  Mount  Olive  is  eventually  revealed  to  be  a  ghetto-albeit  a  his- 
torically significant  one-the  architects  are  no  longer  prescribing  an  ontolog- 
ical  relationship  between  a  "place"  and  "its  people,"  but  rather  between 
"people"  and  "their  place." 


Conservation  and  Conservatism 

It  is  primarily  as  an  act  of  representation  that  the  confinement  of  this  com- 
munity to  a  specific  housing  typology  is  significant.  After  all,  Heidegger  him- 
self argues  that  a  building  is  never  a  building  first,  and  then  a  symbol.  It 
seems  that  the  primary  mistake  of  the  "contextual  response"  is  an  assump- 
tion that  the  symbolic  value  of  a  building  must  be  conserved  through  the  lit- 
eral conservation  of  its  conditions  of  existence,  whether  or  not  they  entail  the 
enslavement  of  a  people.  More  importantly,  the  idealism  contained  in  "the 
contextual  response"  implies  a  very  specific  relationship  between  form  and 
meaning  that  the  architects  themselves  acknowledge.  In  order  to  argue  in 
favor  of  "conservation"  without  appearing  conservative,  these  architects 
need  to  present  the  concept  of  meaning  in  architecture  as  something  fluids 
and  changeable.  Yet,  in  order  to  argue  for  "preservation  and  continuity,"  they 
need  to  advocate  the  presence  of  "a  natural  fit  between  form  and  content. "'" 
Accordingly,  they  are  led  to  assert  the  contradictory  claims  that  the  "mean- 
ing" of  the  shotgun  house  has  remained  "blackness,"  but  the  "meaning" 
behind  its  prescription  as  a  type  by  white  people  is  no  longer  "slavery,"  but 
rather  "pride  in  history."  One  is  to  believe  that  an  intervention  of  good  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  architect  is  capable  of  modifying  the  symbolic  value 
of  a  housing  typology.  However,  the  same  kind  of  signifying  power  is  denied 
to  the  black  community,  whose  "intervention"  of  "refusal"  does  not  seem  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  typology  at  all.  This  blatant  instance  of  selective 
anti-intellectualism  is  clearly  stated  in  the  text: 


Imprisoned  by  the  limitations  of  their  interpretations  and  associations.  Mount  Olive 
residents  effectively  devalue  what  the  larger  interpretive  community  has  come  to  hold 
dear:  a  cohesive  tectonic  construct  that  can  support  a  sense  of  community.''^ 


In  other  words,  the  white  architect  is  granted  the  intellectual  power  to  oper- 
ate at  the  level  of  signification,  but  the  black  community  is  denied  that  power 
on  account  that  it  does  not  understand  its  own  history.  Not  only  is  an  archi- 
tect's intention  alone  capable  of  changing  the  connotations  of  a  well-estab- 
lished historical  symbolism,  but  the  same  architect's  interpretation  is  capa- 
ble of  stamping  an  entire  community's  intellectual  "associations"  as  wrong. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  architects  find  the  suggestion  that  "Mount 
Olive  residents  prefer  [to  live  in]  what  can  only  be  described  as  white,  mid- 
dle-class housing  circa  i960"  scandalous. i*     It  might  very  well  be  an  intel- 


lectual  operation  of  the  sort  that  these  architects  reserve  for  themselves, 
which  motivates  the  blacl<;  community  to  want  to  inhabit  the  epitome  of 
American  suburbanism.  Whether  intended  as  an  ironic  act  of  dismissal 
towards  the  architect  or  simply  as  the  expression  of  a  rather  banal  suburban 
desire,  this  suggestion  seems  particulady  inappropriate  to  the  architects, 
just  as  does  the  threat  that  gentrification  poses  onto  the  Mount  Olive  neigh- 
borhood: 

Centrlpcation,  in  fact,  may  be  the  only  route  through  which  Mount  Olive  will  remain 
physically  intact.  Inhabitation  by  a  middle-class  disassociated  with  the  neighborhood 
and  its  history,  responding  instead  to  a  reinvented,  commodified  take  on  the  small- 
town America  of  yesteryear .  .  .  Were  this  to  occur,  the  artifact,  bereft  of  the  descen- 
dents  of  its  original  inhabitants,  would  remain  physically  intact .  .  .  [Y]et  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mount  Olive's  Genius  Loci  would  be  lost.^^ 

It  is  not  these  architects'  refusal  to  defer  to  the  community's  suburban 
desires  that  is  unethical;  surely  the  architects'  "authority"  lies  precisely  in  the 
ability  to  provide  alternatives  to  the  banality  of  such  desires.  However,  it 
seems  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  necessity  for  the  his- 
toric architecture  of  Mount  Olive  to  be  conserved  and  the  necessity  for  its 
black  community  to  be  housed. 

Marylis  Nepomechie  idealizes  the  black  community  of  Mount  Olive  because 
its  blackness  allows  it  to  stand  as  a  symbol  for  the  general  concept  of  social 
cohesion.  It  is  the  identity  of  America's  blacks  as  a  displaced  people  that  has 
created  the  "sense  of  community"  that  Nepomechie  so  desires  to  produce. 
However,  her  subsequent  fetishization  of  the  housing  typologies,  in  which 
the  sense  of  community  was  produced,  will  remain  ineffective  because  those 
typologies  have  been  emptied  of  the  experience  of  which  she  believes  they 
are  the  keepers.  The  community  of  Mount  Olive  will  carry  with  itself  the  )im 
Crow  tradition  of  its  neighborhood  wherever  it  goes;  certainly,  it  has  the  right 
to  choose  not  to  erect  a  monument  to  it.  Ultimately,  it  seems  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Mount  Olive  community  is  remarkably  similar  to  Cornel  West's 
warning  about  authority  in  architecture:  it  is  not  the  actual  design  of  the 
Shotgun  house  that  must  be  questioned,  it  is  the  source  of  its  symbolic  legit- 
imacy. Surely  the  Mount  Olive  community's  "authority"  as  inhabitant  does 
not  suffice  to  warrant  the  building  of  more  "white,  middle-class  housing  circa 
i960."  Yet,  neither  does  these  architects'  exclusionary  rhetoric  suffice  to 
warrant  the  revival  of  a  tradition  of  social  segregation. 
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Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home! 
Home,  Sweet  Home,"  John  Howard  Payne,  1823 


View 
home 


from  upper 
,  Celebration 


porch  deck  of  model 
,  Florida. 


There's  no  place  like  home,  but  where/what/when  is  home?  There  exists  a 
significant  segment  of  Americans  in  the  market  for  a  home  who  are  seeking 
more  than  a  house-they  long  to  belong,  to  find  "community."  By  examining 
a  spectrum  of  recent  developments  that  respond  by  assimilating  various 
aspects  of  the  agenda  of  the  Congress  for  New  Urbanism,  I  hope  to  elucidate 
a  cyclical  process  of  seeking  the  future  in  the  past.  This  process,  which  has 
a  long  history  in  the  making  of  communities  in  the  United  States,  alternates 
between  pastoralism  and  technological  determinism.  The  cases  exam- 
ined-Celebration,  Riverside,  The  Villages,  Civano-are  exemplified  by  the  fre- 
quent evocation  of  a  "home  town"  theme,  referring  to  a  bygone  time  when 
neighbors  knew  each  other  as  part  of  a  shared  community,  coupled  with  the 
familiar  marketing  refrain  of  "new  and  improved." 

Paradoxes  of  the  New  Urbanism 

There  is  a  conflict  embedded  in  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  the  principle  play- 
ers in  the  new  urbanist  paradigm.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  calls  for  adher- 
ing to  a  comprehensive  systematic  approach,  controlled  through  graphic 
codes  and  typological  models,  designed  to  prevent  a  piecemeal  (and  there- 
fore derivative  and  debased)  application  of  the  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  recognition  that  a  nostalgic  longing  for  "home"  operates  per- 
vasively in  New  Urbanism,  and  indeed  in  all  conventional,  residential  devel- 
opment strategies.  The  systematic  "truths"  of  the  New  Urbanism  must,  there- 
fore, be  understood  as  rooted  in  an  ongoing  cycle  of  invented  tradition.  The 
resulting  paradox  is  a  quest  for  authenticity  inextricably  bound  with  simili- 
tude. 

Andres  Duany  represents  the  first  strategy.  He  insists  in  his  videotaped 
spiels,  lectures,  and  opinion  pieces  that  the  process  of  "rebuilding"  the  form 
of  the  classic  American  small  town  and  city  (as  a  route  to  rebuilding  social 
and  civic  order)  requires  a  systematic  approach.  He  warns  that  the  process 
will  fall  apart  if  any  one  of  the  pieces  is  missing. ^  Duany's  overt  position  is  a 
righteous  one,  to  convince  developers  and  consumers  of  the  truth  of  his 
arguments.  But  commentators  have  outlined  an  accompanying  covert  strat- 
egy by  which  Duany  Plater-Zyberk  (DPZ),  planners  of  Seaside  and  Kentlands, 
operates  "behind  the  scenes."  This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  seductive  renderings  and  inflexible  rhetoric,  and  on  the  other  of 
a  more  malleable  and  responsive  approach  to  street  layouts,  building  design 
and  lot  platting.2 


Celebration  Town  Hall  by  Philip  lohnson 
with  Post  Office  by  Michael  Graves  in  the 
background. 


Daniel  Solomon  admits  the  element  of  nostalgia  operating  within  New 
Urbanism  and  represents  the  second  strategy.  He  writes  that  what  "is 
demanded  now  is  a  simulation  of  origins  that  must  be  produced  in  a  cacoph- 
ony of  simulations-some  subtle,  some  gross-of  multiple  and  long-hidden 
origins. "3  He  suggests  that  a  strong  desire  for  roots  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
is  the  force  that  operates  (ironically)  to  obscure  origins.  Therefore,  the  task 
is  not  to  uncover  "real"  origins,  but  to  establish  a  framework  for  societal 
agreement  (and  therefore  a  basis  for  judgment)  about  which  of  the  many  sim- 
ulated origins  proffered  will  be  pursued.  In  his  schema,  the  societal  frame- 
work for  judgment  might  be  established  by  the  urban  structure  of  streets  and 
property  lines,  extending  beyond  the  individually  owned  piece  of  private 
property. 
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Solomon  explicitly  states  the  need  for  would-be  New  Urbanists  to  tread  light- 
ly in  the  effort  to  achieve  their  goals.  Of  the  paradox  he  writes,  "it  is  so  easy 
for  things  to  be  turned  on  their  ear-for  claims  about  remaking  the  public 
world  to  be  used  to  further  aggrandize  the  private  one,  for  arguments  about 
the  conservation  of  land  and  infrastructure  to  be  used  for  the  exploitation  of 
land  and  the  extension  of  infrastructure,  for  the  quest  for  rootedness  and 
authenticity  to  become  a  marketing  theme  for  what  is  most  plastic  and  artifi- 
cial."'* So  what  have  been  the  results  thus  far  of  the  propagation  of  New 
Urbanist  ideals  into  the  marketplace  of  home  building?  What  follows  will 
reveal  a  second  paradox:  the  difficulty  of  proposing  to  ameliorate  the  press- 
ing troubles  of  the  present  while  navigating  around  the  twin  sirens  of  nostal- 
gia for  the  past  and  progressivist  faith  in  the  future. 

Disney's  Celebration  in  central  Florida  represents  one  possible  response  to 
this  second  paradox  of  seeking  a  present  through  both  the  future  and  the 
past.  This  latest  celebratory  vision  of  an  "Experimental  Prototype  Community 
of  Tomorrow"  (Epcot)  is  a  look  to  the  past  and  a  borrowing  from  an  imagined 
American  heritage  of  the  small  town  where  (and  when)  "life  was  simpler."  In 
a  global  economy,  corporate  brandings  push  product,  and  the  stewardship  of 
the  Disney  brand  is  frequently  cited  as  a  major  draw  for  new  residents.  In  the 
words  of  master  planner  Robert  Stern,  "People  love  to  come  to  Disney 
because  the  very  word  Disney  means  a  certain  authoritative  standard  that 
they  will  succumb  to."'  Also  operating  is  the  nostalgic  desire  that  associates 
Celebration's  downtown  with  the  familiarity  of  the  Main  Street  attraction  at 
the  Disney  theme  parks,  which  Charles  Moore  credited  in  the  1960s  for  pre- 
serving the  character  and  memory  of  the  fast  disappearing  real  Main  Streets 
of  America. 6 

The  developers  looked  to  the  future  by  forming  corporate  partnerships  with 
technology  providers  in  order  to  test-market  new  digital  technology-based 
services.  This  "fiber-to-the-curb"  strategy  (yet  to  pan  out  in  Celebration) 
seeks  to  attract  technophilic  home-buyers  who  dream  of  a  lifestyle  "simpli- 
fied" by  a  new  breed  of  cyber-enhanced  houses,  schools  and  civic 
institutions. 
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"Spanish  Springs,"  The  Villages,  Lady 
Lake,  Florida. 


The  Celebration  prototype  will  not  be  repeated  by  Disney,  but  how  have  the 
development  strategies  pursued  there  begun  to  influence  other  projects? 

Riverside,  The  Villages,  Civano 

A  more  extreme  example  of  aestheticized  history  exists  at  the  development 
of  Riverside,  built  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  Atlanta  by  Post  Properties, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  largest  apartment  developers  (publicly  traded  on 
the  NYSE).  The  quality  of  construction  and  detailing  are  high,  but  the  site  is 
woefully  isolated  and  can  only  tenuously  be  termed  "urban."  Against  the 
advice  of  master  planning  consultant  Andres  Duany,  the  developers  devised 
a  "back  story"  for  the  town;  in  essence,  they  created  a  false  history  to  use  in 
marketing.  The  faked  evidence  includes  period  photographs  and  descriptive 
passages  from  books  and  letters.  They  assert  that  the  town  center  is  a  col- 
lection of  renovated  nineteenth-century  masonry  buildings.  One  literary 
excerpt,  attributed  to  a  Civil  War  physician,  reads,  "During  those  years,  I  often 
thought  back  to  the  gentle  peace  I  discovered  at  Riverside,  and  I  vowed  to 
settle  there  after  the  war."'  The  historical  period  the  developers  evoke  is  the 
Romanticism  of  the  nineteenth-century,  with  allusions  to  the  antebellum 
past.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  some  residents  believe  the 
stories-not  that  the  buildings  are  original,  but  that  they  are  recreations  of  a 
once  extant  town. 

Here,  as  in  Celebration,  an  "off  the  shelf"  attitude  toward  history  is  pursued, 
in  the  name  of  evoking  the  small  town  values  of  community  and  place.  The 
compact  town  square  is  on  a  high  ridge,  surrounded  by  multi-story  parking 
decks  built  into  the  adjacent  ravine,  accessible  by  only  one  winding  driveway 
from  the  main  arterial  road,  the  sole  entrance  marked  with  an  ornate  sign. 
The  500-plus  apartments  are  separated  by  gates  from  the  retail  stores  and 
offices.  Visitors  are  welcome  as  patrons  of  the  restaurant,  but  are  forbidden 
to  take  photographs,  as  I  found  out  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  set 
out  to  document  the  (empty)  common  space.  Post  Properties  is  attempting 
to  "have  it  both  ways"  by  assimilating  formal  and  aesthetic  gestures  evoca- 
tive of  New  Urbanism  into  conventional  design  control  strategies  of  exclusiv- 
ity, isolation,  and  security  that  are  characteristic  of  high  end  apartment  com- 
plexes. 

One  hour's  drive  north  of  Celebration  is  another  notable  new  town  that  also 
exhibits  a  hybrid  strategy.  The  Villages  is  a  phenomenally  successful,  family 
run,  modest  income,  "resort  retirement  community."  Adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Lady  Lake  (now  completely  eclipsed  in  size  and  population),  it  was  founded 
forty  years  ago  and  exhibits  a  steady  time-line  of  planned  community  con- 
cepts, the  latest  a  direct  borrowing  from  its  more  famous  Florida  neighbors 
Seaside  and  Celebration.  A  Main  Street  and  Town  Square  have  been  con- 
structed next  to  a  pre-existing  strip  mall.  The  buildings  on  the  two  block  long 
"street,"  which  is  always  lively  and  well  populated,  are  decorated  in  a 
Spanish  colonial  style;  there  is  a  back  story,  as  at  Riverside,  that  claims  the 


View  of  the  town   square  and   Main 
Street,  Tine  Villages,  Lady  Lal<e,  Florida. 


View    of   the    "town    square,"    Post 
Riverside,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


town  was  founded  by  Ponce  de  Leon  during  his  search  for  the  fountain  of 
youth.  Is  this  an  example  of  the  "cacophony  of  simulations"  that  Solomon 
warns  about?  None  of  the  residents  is  fooled  by  the  mendacity  of  the  back 
story.  The  stylistic  embellishments  are  not  meant  to  address  the  cultural 
identity  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  evoke  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  oner- 
ous "real  world." 

Contrary  to  New  Urbanist  models,  the  town  center  does  not  anchor  a  pedes- 
trian neighborhood.  It  constitutes  part  of  a  separate  shopping  and  enter- 
tainment zone,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  parking  and  green  space  to  which 
residents  travel  by  golf  cart  from  gated  "villages,"  each  comprised  of  the 
sidewalk-deficient,  wayfinder-defying,  winding  streets  and  culs-de-sac 
found  throughout  conventional  suburbia.  The  result  at  The  Villages  is  a  pas- 
tiche of  styles  and  strategies,  which  conveys  a  thoroughly  American, 
unabashed  search  for  new  ideas  to  attract  residents.  The  implication  of  the 
folksy  Villages  rhetoric  is  that  aging  Americans  do  not  find  the  sociability 
they  crave  in  their  present  neighborhoods,  a  message  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated.« 

The  final  town  considered  is  Civano,  designed  by  Elizabeth  Moule  and 
Stefanos  Polyzoides  and  developed  by  Case  Enterprises  in  a  public/private 
partnership  with  the  City  of  Tucson.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  laudable 
of  the  projects  studied.  It  presents  a  different  response  to  the  future/past 
paradox;  an  environmental  technologies  and  sustainability  agenda  has 
been  wedded  to  the  new  urbanist  precepts.  The  housing  features  pedestri- 
an ways  and  courtyard  houses  suitable  to  the  desert  climate,  many  built 
with  unconventional  building  materials,  such  as  straw  bale,  rammed  earth, 
and  adobe.  Here  the  Spanish  colonial  style  motif  more  squarely  addresses 
the  ethnic  identity  of  many  of  the  region's  inhabitants,  while  appropriating 
vernacular  technologies.'  Civano  is  no  exception  in  using  the  home  town 
theme.  "Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbors  and  recapture  the  traditional 
home  town  spirit  once  embodied  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  America,"  suggests 
the  promotional  literature. 10 
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Real  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  encourage  home-based  occupa- 
tions and  reasonable  job  opportunities  within  the  development  to  reduce 
internal  vehicle  miles  and  to  result  in  a  mixed-income  community.  The  goal 
is  to  provide  one  job  for  every  two  residents.  To  this  end  there  is  an  envi- 
ronmental technologies  business  center  in  the  project.  The  public/private 
partnership  has  encouraged  the  developer  to  aggressively  pursue  quantita- 
tive environmental  and  affordable  housing  goals  in  exchange  for  extensive 
economic  incentives  from  the  city,  earning  the  notice  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

However,  the  cost  premium  that  these  technologies  and  amenities  require 
remains  a  major  issue.     For  market  acceptability,  the  developers  have 
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attempted  to  offset  the  9.5%  premium  (defined  in  terms  of  cost  per  square 
foot)  by  quantifying  the  quality  of  life  improvements  they  claim  for  Civano.11 
Recent  studies  have  demonstrated  that  these  cost  premiums  are  increasing- 
ly palatable  to  home  buyers. 

Back  to  the  Future:  Pastoralism 

So,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  examination  of  recent  develop- 
ments? The  small  town  theme  runs  through  all  of  the  examples  cited,  evok- 
ing a  simpler  time  and  place.  The  theme  refers  back  in  a  linked  chain: 
through  prewar  planned  suburbs;  to  nineteenth-century  towns;  to  the  settle- 
ment ideal  of  the  colonial  New  England  village,  replete  with  village  green, 
meetinghouse,  and  pastoral  landscape.  These  icons  continue  to  symbolize 
the  American  ideals  of  covenanted  community,  cultural  enlightenment,  and 
democratic  self-government. 

But  the  colonial  village  tradition  was  itself  invented  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  The  geographer  Joseph  Wood  has  deftly  demonstrated  how  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  others  articulated  a  Romantic  vision  of  village  life,  which 
incorporated  the  benefits  of  city  and  country  alike.  This  vision  was  exempli- 
fied by  Emerson's  hometown  of  Concord,  Massachusetts."  The  pastoral 
vision  of  the  village  describes  a  sort  of  hybrid  proto-suburb  later  explicitly 
evoked  by  generations  of  garden-city  planners.  The  actual  settlements  of  the 
colonial  period  were  highly  dispersed  morphological  structures.  Village  cen- 
ters only  emerged  with  the  nineteenth-century  rise  of  commercial  activity, 
facilitated  by  industrialization. 

As  Leo  Marx  suggests  in  his  classic  study  The  Machine  in  the  Garden,  pas- 
toralism "enabled  the  nation  to  continue  defining  its  purpose  as  the  pursuit 
of  rural  happiness  while  devoting  itself  to  productivity,  wealth,  and  power."i3 
At  Celebration,  the  small  town  theme  beats  resoundingly  and  relentlessly  but 
hits  several  false  notes,  although  not  nearly  as  many  as  at  Riverside.  At  The 
Villages,  residents  in  their  golden  years  frolic  like  teenagers  through  games 
of  golf  and  softball,  dance  under  the  stars  in  the  Town  Square,  and  attend 
backyard  barbecues.  At  Civano,  the  pastoral  aspect  of  the  theme  has 
evolved  into  a  committed  and  well-meaning  adherence  to  sustainability  val- 
ues. This  is  commendable,  although  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  the 
sustainability  agenda  may  prove  to  be  simply  a  palliative. 

Back  to  the  Future  II:  Technological  Determinism 

All  of  these  developments  limn  the  line  between  evoking  the  past  and  antic- 
ipating a  future  of  new  technologies  that,  seemingly  by  definition,  will 
improve  everyday  life.  This  theme  pervades  the  atmosphere  at  Celebration 
and  Riverside,  where  state  of  the  art  innovation  (particularly  concerning 
information  technologies)  is  frequently  foregrounded  in  the  literature.  Both 
models  aspire  to  provide  corporate  America  with  a  leadership  role  in  their 
visions.  The  stance  towards  technology  at  The  Villages  is  summarized  by  the 


Residents     traveling     by     golf     cart, 
The  Villages,  Lady  Lake,  Florida. 


rapidity  with  which  "new  and  improved"  development  models  are  assimilat- 
ed as  it  grows.  At  Civano,  ecological  awareness  is  substituted  for  other  "hot" 
technologies  such  that  concentrated  urban  development  is  still  facilitated. 
This  contrasts  with  the  stereotype  of  the  ecologically  minded  settler  who  self- 
builds  a  straw  bale,  passive  solar  house  in  a  rural,  "off-grid"  location. 
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Current  parlance  suggests  that  the  word  "technology"  is  synonymous  with 
progress.  But  this  meaning  is  of  relatively  recent  origin;  the  notion  that 
human  agency  and  intent  in  application  is  required  for  a  new  invention  to  be 
deemed  progressive  has  eroded.  This  distinction  occurred  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  term  "technology"  shifted  in  meaning  to  substitute  for 
the  phrase  "mechanical  arts."  At  the  same  time,  there  emerged  a  belief  in 
technological  determinism  and  a  myth  of  progress  through  science  bound  up 
with  this  shift  in  meaning.  The  term  took  on  a  paradoxical  deterministic  char- 
acter, which  was  perceived  as  independent  from  human  agency  or  control. 
Technology  became  invisibly  meshed  in  the  networks  of  meaning  and  power 
that  structure  society.^* 

In  Celebration,  and  in  other  communities  across  the  United  States,  the  incor- 
poration of  new  technologies-in  telecommunications,  construction,  trans- 
portation, sustainability-offer  the  hope  of  an  escape  into  a  simpler  past  by 
relocating  to  a  simulated  present.  This  is  coupled  with  an  insistence  on  the 
small  town  theme,  a  long  familiar  aspect  of  American  settlement  rhetoric.  It 
is  relatively  easy  to  expose  and  unpack  the  thematic  workings  and  simula- 
tions behind  current  residential  developments  but  impossible  to  eliminate 
the  themes.  These  facts  lead  me  to  conclude,  with  Dan  Solomon,  that  the 
societal  task  is  to  exercise  judgment  about  which  simulations  to  pursue.  This 
is  a  daunting  task.  It  requires  more  than  a  critical  position;  it  requires 
engagement  without  expectation  of  authenticity. 

In  the  popular  song  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  John  Howard  Payne  suggested, 
"Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home!"  But  for  centuries, 
Americans  have  been  a  transient  lot,  ever  searching  for  new  places  to  call 
home,  places  that  might  support  the  illusion  that  they  had  always  lived  there 
and  belonged. 
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ossuary  auction  house 
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jCorporate  farming  and  big  business  are  decimating  the  culture  of  rural  America. 


Every  day,  homesteads  are  bull- 
dozed, burned,  and  buried.  The 
farmer's  livelihood  is  parceled  off 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am 
a  farmer  in  rural  Iowa  and  am  a  wit- 
ness to  the  death  of  this  way  of  life.  I 
remember  the  farm  crisis  of  the 
1980s  that  devastated  the  rural  econ- 
omy: farm  auction  bills,  bankruptcy, 
and  foreclosure  notices  filled  the 
newspapers.  Those  who  lost  it  all 
tried  to  find  jobs  in  town,  but  some 
found  suicide  was  the  only  way  out. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  is  a 
new  Diaspora,  one  in  which  people 
are  leaving  the  land  or  being  forced 
off  of  it. 


The  site  as  it  appeared  in  1971. 


The  Ossuary  Auction  House  project 
grew  from  these  tragic  conditions 
and  from  the  logic,  poetics,  and 
processes  of  the  rural  landscape. 

Two  events  generated  the  program. 
The  first  is  the  burning  and  burying  of 
farm  buildings,  which  occurs  when  a 
farm    has    been    sold    to    another 


The  site  is  a  silo,  the  only      A  container  never  complete;      A  body  reduced  to  asiies- 
remainder  of  a  buried  farm.       the  build-up  of  gases. 


Gases  break  the  seams,  a      Cut  off  and  isolated  from  the 
body  under  pressure.  land  that  built  it. 


landowner  or  corporation.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  farm  auction,  in  which 
machinery,  livestock,  and  house- 
hold items  that  belonged  to  the  fam- 
ily are  parceled  off  and  sold. 

The  site,  in  central  Iowa,  is  a  tract  of 
land  on  which  there  is  a  silo,  the 
only  remnant  of  a  burned  and  buried 
farmstead.  A  township  cemetery 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  silo,  and  a 
recently  completed  stretch  of  inter- 
state runs  to  the  south. 

THE  PROGRAM 

The  silo  embodies  the  life  cycle  of 
the  farm.  Silage,  which  is  fed  to  the 
animals,  is  stored  within  this  con- 
tainer. The  food,  or  seeds,  are  the 
basic  elements  of  a  plant,  like  ashes 
are  the  elements  of  a  cremated 
body. 

The  ossuary,  an  extension  of  the 
cemetery,  fills  the  silo.  The  urns  are 
interred  in  a  rawhide  container  that 
is  an  assemblage  of  seeds  and  corn 
plants.    A  structure  wraps  and  pro- 


Another  farm  to  bury. 
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The  slamming  of  the  gavel. 


A  field  of  corn  wraps  the  silo, 
the  skin  of  the  silo  wraps  the 
ossuary. 
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Remains  are  unusable, 
pieces  are  piled,  burned. 
The  epitaph  is  a  silo. 


Body  condensed  to  seed. 


Connections  of  a  frame, 
joints  of  a  skeleton. 


Skin  is  the  skeleton, 
skin  of  steel  sheets, 
sheets  that  wrap. 


Markers  of  another  burial. 
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The  deceased  are  above 
the  datum. 


tects  each  urn.  This  support  structure  is  derived  from  the  ladders  that  are 
used  to  ascend  and  access  the  silo. 

The  farmer's  life  is  broken  down  and  dispersed  in  the  farm  auction.  The 
objects  are  placed  on  the  auction  block  and  sold  off.  All  the  time,  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears  are  manifested  in  the  things  that  were  built,  bought,  and 
used  in  the  farmer's  way  of  life.  The  farm  exists  only  in  pictures,  memories, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  remaining  concrete  silo. 

The  auction  house  is  underground  at  the  level  of  the  buried  farm.  A  large 
steel-clad,  curved  wall  opens  a  furrow  in  the  earth,  within  which  the  auction 
house  sits.  Rows  of  corn,  which  grow  in  structural  roof  members,  cover  the 
space  of  the  auction  hall.  The  auction  block  aligns  with  the  silo  to  reinforce 
this  connection. 

Funeral  rites  occur  in  the  auction  house,  as  well  as  the  rituals  of  the  auction. 
Accolades  are  spoken,  amen,  sold,  the  coffin  is  closed,  and  the  gavel 
comes  down.  An  inversion  occurs  along  the  datum:  dead  people  in  the  air, 
living  people  in  the  ground. 

During  the  course  of  this  work,  a  man  in  a  suit  told  my  father  that  he  could 
no  longer  farm.  A  guy  who  sits  behind  a  desk  took  from  my  father  the  only 
thing  that  he  knew  how  to  do.  This  is  an  autobiographical  work.  Ultimately, 
I  will  be  a  witness  to  the  destruction  of  my  family  farm  and  our  way  of  life. 
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it  takes  a  village  to  dismantle  a  longhouse 
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I  think  it  is  somewhat  arbitrary  to  try 
to  dissociate  the  effective  practice  of 
freedom  by  people,  the  practice  of 
social  relations,  and  the  spatial  distri- 
butions in  which  they  find  themselves. 
If  they  are  separated,  they  become 
impossible  to  understand.  Each  can 
only  be  understood  through  the  other. 

Michel  Foucault'' 


Being  "modern"  for  the  Kelabit  people  of  highland  Borneo  (Sarawak, 
Malaysia)  is  about  many  things;  it  is  linked  to  education,  participation  in  a 
world  religion,  new  technologies,  and  involvement  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic structures  of  the  state. 2  Modernity  is  also  intertwined  with  emergent 
social  phenomena:  changing  norms,  new  class  structures,  and  the  main  con- 
cerns of  this  essay:  desires  for  privacy,  reconfiguring  of  social  space,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  longhouse. 

The  longhouse  is  a  place  of  contradiction  (Figs.  1  and  2).  On  the  surface,  it 
situates  communal  integration,  cooperation,  and  harmony.  Seen  in 
Simmelian  terms,  it  is  also  a  place  of  an  enforced  social  control,  since  "coer- 
cion is  necessary  for  social  organization."'  Simultaneously  providing  the 
safety  of  an  extended  family  and  the  critical  and  reassuring  gaze  of  society, 
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Fig.  1.  Longhouse  interior. 


the  longhouse  disciplines  social  interaction.  Despite  strong  expressions  of 
nostalgia  for  these  traditional  structures,  desires  for  privacy,  freedom  from 
the  coercive  effect  of  communal  life,  and  economic  differentiation  have 
proved  stronger  forces.  This  has  resulted  in  Kelabit  longhouses  being  dis- 
mantled, modified  in  form,  and  abandoned  in  favorof  smaller  longhouse-like 
structures  and  single  family  homes.  Whereas  relations  of  power  in  the  com- 
munity were  once  dominated  by  local,  house-based  structures  of  control, 
these  have  shifted  to  incorporate  social  fields  extending  far  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. 

One  community  experiencing  such  an  interplay  of  social,  spatial,  and  archi- 
tectural transformation  is  Pa'  Dabpur'',  a  Kelabit  settlement  located  near  the 
Malaysian/Indonesian  border.  The  Kelabit,  former  headhunters  and  ani- 
mists,  converted  to  Christianity  around  the  time  of  World  War  II  and  have 
readily  embraced  change.  Pa'  Dabpur  was  founded  in  1963  and  originally 
consisted  of  a  single  longhouse  [ruma'  kadang)  with  over  twenty  family  units 
(lubang  ruma'-literally  "holes  of  the  house").  It  was  settled  with  the  help  of 
British  army,  who  used  helicopters  to  relocate  this  longhouse-based  com- 
munity away  from  the  Indonesian  border  during  the  conflict  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  known  as  Konfrontasi.  At  the  time,  Pa'  Dabpur  was 
viewed  as  a  "modern"  longhouse  design;  it  had  metal  roofing,  provided  by_ 
the  British  army,  and  architectural  innovations  such  as  the  addition  of  private 
sleeping  areas. 

Traditionally,  the  Kelabit  longhouse  was  a  single  structure,  physically  and 
symbolically  divided  into  two  sides  (Figs.  3  and  4).  The  inner  area  {dalem} 
centered  on  the  family  hearth,  where  women  prepared  meals  and  elderly 
couples  and  children  slept.  The  outer  area  {tawa)  was  a  communal  verandah, 
where  bachelors  slept  at  night.  The  positioning  of  each  family  within  the 
longhouse  carried  social  meaning.  The  headman  and  his  close  relatives  were 
at  the  center  of  the  longhouse;  those  at  the  far  ends  were  the  last  people  to 
join  the  community  and  usually  the  most  peripheral  in  terms  of  kinship. 
While  a  traditional  class  system  relegated  people  of  lower  status  to  the  outer 
flanks  of  the  longhouse,  mutual  obligation  and  interdependence  marked  the 
relationship  between  all  longhouse  members.  Longhouses  were  largely  egal- 
itarian spaces;  each  family  had  roughly  equal-sized  sections,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  could  move  about  freely. 

Prior  to  the  cessation  of  headhunting  and  conversion  to  Christianity,  long- 
houses  were  also  the  locations  of  feasts  that  involved  consumption  of  vast 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  were  considered  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community.  These  feasts,  hosted  by  people  of  high  status,  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  cooperation  and  typically  centered  on  the  initiation  of  children 
and  mortuary  rites. 


Fig.  2.  Kelabit  longhouse  from  the  air,  1994. 


The  new  longhouse  at  Pa'  Dapbur,  built  in  1963,  transformed  wliat  were  tine 
two  sides  of  tlie  earlier  longhouse  into  two  parallel  structures.  As  with  the 
traditional  longhouse,  the  dalem  was  retained,  and  an  open  passageway 
allowed  people  to  stroll  its  length  freely,  moving  between  the  hearths  of  dif- 
ferent families.  The  tawa  became  a  separate  structure,  and  private  sleeping 
quarters  were  constructed  above  it.  This  new  longhouse  design  created 
spaces  that  were  explicitly  "public"  and  "private."  In  addition,  by  separating 
the  two  structures,  the  risk  of  a  fire  spreading  from  the  cooking  area  and 
destroying  the  entire  house  was  reduced. 
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In  1990,  the  headman  of  Pa'  Dabpur  spearheaded  a  project  to  build  yet 
another  new  longhouse  (Fig.  5a).  Disagreements  erupted  over  a  number  of 
issues  and  resulted  in  two  small  longhouses  being  constructed  instead- 
housing  only  about  half  of  the  families  of  the  community.  Some  people 
chose  to  remain  in  what  became  a  cannibalized  structure  of  the  old  long- 
house,  while  other  families  opted  out  altogether,  choosing  to  build  single- 
family  houses  (Figs.  6  and  7).  In  1993,  the  house,  close  to  being  dismantled, 
had  only  a  few  families  still  living  in  a  small  section  (Fig.  5b).  By  1999,  no 
traces  of  the  original  structure  remained,  and  a  number  of  single-family 
homes  subsequently  emerged  on  this  site  (Fig.  5c).  Four  years  later.  Pa' 
Dabpur  was  scattered  over  a  much  wider  area  and  resembled  a  village. 
Individuality  of  economic  resources  has  resulted  in  marked  differentiation  in 
the  size  and  design  of  recently  constructed  multi-  and  single-family  houses. 

Each  of  the  dozen  formerly  longhouse-based  communities  of  the  Kelabit 
Highlands  have  experienced  their  own  architectural  innovations.  Many  have 
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Fig.  3.  Longhouse  plan.  Adapted  from  Talla  1979,  p.  52. 


Fig.  4.  Typical  longhouse  section.  Adapted  from  Talla  1979,  p. 50. 
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kept  some  features  of  longhouse-style  architectural  design  intact.  In  some 
contemporary  longhouses,  cooking  areas  have  become  separate  rooms, 
while  in  others  they  still  form  an  open  communal  space.  In  all  contemporary 
longhouses,  it  is  now  standard  to  have  private  sleeping  areas,  and  single 
family  houses  are  becoming  increasingly  common.  While  one  can  still  expe- 
rience the  glow  of  fires  extending  down  the  long  open  space  of  a  dalem,  often 
many  units  are  vacant,  and  this  structural  form  is  gradually  becoming  a  way 
of  the  past. 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  transformation  of  Kelabit  life  is  the  steady  and  large- 
scale  outmigration  of  young  people  to  coastal  towns  that  began  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  Roughly  three-quarters  of  all  Kelabit  now  live  away  from  their  rural 
homeland.  Many  settle  in  the  town  of  Miri,  where  the  local  economy  is  cen- 
tered on  an  offshore  oil  industry.  Urban  migration  has  increased  the  average 
age  of  those  still  living  in  the  longhouse-based  communities  of  the  high- 
lands. It  has  also  resulted  in  significant  funds  being  available  for  new  home 
construction  and  the  expansion  of  wet-rice  fields,  as  children  employed  in 
town  send  remittances  home.  This,  coupled  with  the  large  pool  of  migrant 
wage  labor  available  from  nearby  Indonesia,  has  allowed  the  Kelabit  to  build 
new,  often  larger  houses  (even  as  the  population  shrinks)  and  expand  rice 
production. 

The  vast  majority  of  Kelabit  under  forty  years  old  live  in  town,  typically  work- 
ing in  office  or  civil  service  jobs,  and  most  (around  75%)  have  intermarried 
with  members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 5  Of  the  few  people  who  choose  to 
return  to  their  rural  home  communities,  most  are  young  men,  many  of  whom 
have  become  disillusioned  with  town  life.  Many  of  these  young  men  return 
knowing  that  they  will  have  little  trouble  finding  wives  from  among  their  eco- 
nomically less  well-off  neighbors  across  the  border  in  Indonesia.  This 
dynamic  social  field,  propelled  simultaneously  by  the  outmigration  of  Kelabit 
youth,  an  influx  of  remittances  from  town,  and  the  availability  of  an  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  pool  of  migrant  labor  (and  potential  brides),  has  result- 
ed in  both  the  growth  and  spread  of  fragmentation  within  the  community. 

Outmigrants  living  in  town  typically  return  home  on  vacation  to  help  with  the 
harvest,  attend  weddings  and  funerals,  and  perform  name-changing  cere- 
monies—a Christian-modified  version  of  former  longhouse  feasts. ^  These 
events  are  ideally  held  in  the  communal  tawa,  but,  with  each  passing  year,  as 
more  and  more  families  choose  to  splinter  off  and  build  individual  homes, 
the  potential  venues  for  such  gatherings  are  becoming  limited.  Some  Kelabit 
living  in  town  have  constructed  vacation  homes  in  the  highlands,  and  others 
speak  of  retiring  in  their  home  communities. 


Figs.  5a,  b,  c.  Transformation  of  Pa' 
Dabpur  from  1990  through  1999. 


Fig.  6.  Construction  of  new  housing. 


Fig.  7.  Cannibalized  longhouse. 


In  1999,  I  visited  Pa'  Dabpur  and  found  that  the  headman  of  the  community 
was  in  the  final  stages  of  building  his  own  single-family  house,  located  about 
a  hundred  meters  away  from  the  small,  six-family  longhouse  in  which  he 
lived  (constructed  in  1991).  The  area  directly  in  front  of  this  house,  where 
people  had  gathered  in  1993-1995  to  play  volleyball  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
was  now  occupied  by  a  large,  new  church— funded  by  children  living  in  town. 
The  community  was  clearly  moving  further  in  the  direction  of  private,  walled 
spaces.  Public  space,  once  dominated  by  the  longhouse  and  its  compound, 
appeared  to  be  shifting  to  the  church.  Only  two  multi-family  houses 
remained  in  the  village,  and  nearly  all  the  younger  families  had  either  built, 
or  were  planning  to  build,  their  own  single-family  houses  (Fig.  8). 

Although  proud  of  the  "success"  of  their  children  in  town,  old  people  often 
complained  about  the  lackof  liveliness  of  rural  community  life  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  "bad  silence"  {da'atali).  In  terms  of  "core"  values,  elders  insisted 
that  a  defining  feature  of  Kelabit  identity  is  "to  look  after  visitors,  to  feed  and 
nurture  anyone  who  passes  through  the  community."  They  lamented  that  the 
younger  generation  did  not  correctly  understand  this  and  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  in  the  past  young  men  returning  from  hunting  freely  distributed 
meat  to  each  household,  now  meat  is  now  often  sold  for  cash.  As  visual 
reminders  of  this  process,  longhouse  verandahs,  to  the  extent  they  still  exist, 
have  become  empty  places,  and  community  life  has  grown  "cold"  as  more 
time  is  spent  in  private  spaces.  Cooking  areas,  once  within  sight  of  each 
other,  have,  in  some  longhouses,  become  walled-off  and  separate  rooms. 
The  tawa,  once  the  center  of  community  life,  is  now  a  place  for  occasional 
gatherings  and  to  pass  through  in  accessing  private  quarters.  Privacy,  once 
only  found  within  the  mats  people  rolled  themselves  up  in  at  night  to  stay 
warm,  has  become  commonplace. 

Inverting  the  axiom  of  the  poet  Robert  Frost  that  'good  fences  make  good 
neighbors,'  Christine  Helliwell  has  argued  that,  traditionally,  the  reverse  was 
true  in  Borneo  societies:  good  walls  made  bad  neighbors.'  "There  [in  the 
longhouse]  it  is  not  the  walls  which  make  good  neighbors,  but  the  gaps  and 
tears  that  occur  within  them."^  Explicitly  linking  the  longhouse  to  contesta- 
tions of  social  control,  Helliwell  describes  the  "wish  to  escape  community 
pressure"  as  a  main  reason  young  people  "build  free-standing  dwellings,  and 
so  leave  the  longhouse. "»  Similarly,  among  the  Kelabit,  solid  walls,  doors 
and  locks,  and  freestanding  homes  centered  on  the  nuclear  family  are  emerg- 
ing as  new  norms  of  a  "modern"  social  life. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  were  helping  the  headman  install  a  satellite 
dish,  the  first  in  the  village,  which  would  depend  on  a  diesel  generator  and 
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fuel  brought  into  the  highlands  by  light  aircraft,  all  purchased  with  the  help 
of  adult  children  in  town  (Fig.  9).  The  satellite  dish  had  been  carried  across 
the  border  from  Indonesia  (the  Malaysian  government  prohibits  their  use 
fearing  "foreign  influences").  The  headman's  unit  at  the  center  of  the  long- 
house,  soon  to  become  vacant,  was  being  offered  for  sale  to  the  adjacent 
households.  The  following  week,  members  of  a  neighboring  family  met  in 
town  (where  most  lived)  to  discuss  whether  they  would  purchase  the  unit, 
seriously  considering  the  idea  of  disconnecting  these  two  central  units  from 
the  rest  of  the  longhouse,  perhaps  turning  it  into  a  rest  house  for  backpack- 
ers."> 

The  physical  contours  of  this  once  longhouse-centric  community  have  trans- 
formed to  that  of  an  ordinary  village.  Power,  once  located  atthe  center  of  the 
longhouse,  is  now  dispersed,  reaching  outward  to  economic  and  political 
centers  of  power  elsewhere,  while  also  being  reconstituted  and  concentrated 
within  the  local  church.  Whereas  before  social  control  was  maintained 
through  the  "universal  gaze"  of  communal  life,  itself  a  type  of  "panoptic  sys- 
tem," today  it  is  mainly  the  fear  of  God  and  common  Christian  fellowship  that 
unites  people  in  this  community,  while  money  and  economic  difference 
divide  them." 

With  each  passing  year,  the  dispersal  of  village  structures  continues,  fueled 
by  disagreements,  economic  differences,  and  the  desire  for  privacy,  freedom, 
and  other  "modern"  values.  Clearly,  the  newly-constructed  church  has  taken 
on  an  increasing  role  in  structuring  and  domesticating  communal  life,  as 
have  the  contacts  that  extend  to  places  farther  afield.  The  longhouse  beside 
the  church  is  now  overshadowed  by  it  and  faces  possible  dismantling,  as  the 
headman  prepares  to  move  to  a  new  single-family  home.  Both  young  and  old 
alike  seek  the  privacy  of  single-family  homes,  which  are  being  constructed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  village  core.  This  process  fuels  greater  communi- 
ty fragmentation,  ofwhich  the  demise  ofthe  longhouse  is  only  the  most  overt 
symptom. 

Visitors  and  strangers  who  pass  through  the  community— backpackers  and 
migrant  workers— are  now  treated  differently.  No  longer  are  all  strangers 
housed  and  fed  with  the  same  spirit  of  generosity  and  warmth.  Tourists  (and, 
perhaps,  anthropologists)  are  seen  as  valuable  commodities,  people  who 
"are  bound  by  their  own  customs  to  leave  gifts  of  cash  or  other  goods  (as  the 
Lonely  Planet  and  other  guidebooks  instruct),  and  who  hire  local  guides  for 
their  journeys  into  the  surrounding  jungle,  bring  the  people  of  Pa'  Dabpur 
and  places  like  it  into  more  intimate  contact  with  "modernity,"  which  in  local 
thought  is  inexorably  bound   up  with   positive  associations  relating  to 
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Christianity,  technology,  productivity,  cleanliness,  privacy,  and  wealth.  On 
the  other  hand,  seasonal  migrant  workers  from  Indonesia,  though  more 
closely-related  ethnically,  are  associated  with  "traditional"  culture  and 
poverty  and  thus  typically  treated  with  less  respect. 

While  places  like  Pa'  Dabpur  may  seem  to  an  outsider  remote  and  peaceful 
"paradises"  capable  of  fulfilling  longings  for  pristine  rainforests  and  simpler 
ways  of  life,  to  those  who  have  lived  through  the  changes  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  community  life  has  undergone  considerable  upheaval.  Such  changes, 
viewed  in  local  terms,  are  seen  as  both  positive  and  negative.  Privacy  and 
personal  space  have  emerged  as  newly  acquired  tastes,  and  most  Kelabit 
recognize  that  they  also  come  at  some  cost.  With  physical  dispersal,  both  to 
town  areas  and  within  the  expanding  space  of  the  former  longhouse-based 
community,  social  life  is  gradually  growing  "colder."  Where  once  there  were 
no  doors  or  walls,  there  are  now  locks  and  solid  walls.  Tawa  are  now  mainly 
empty  places,  passages  connecting  the  doors  of  private  apartments  and 
kitchens,  some  of  which  are  vacant.  Instead  of  sharing  meat  and  garden  pro- 
duce, people  may  now  sell  it  to  one  another,  and,  in  many  situations,  the  use 
of  cash  has  replaced  traditional  reciprocity.  As  old  forms  of  social  interaction 
and  social  control  are  transformed,  new  forms  emerge  in  their  place:  the  pub- 
lic gaze  has  shifted  from  the  longhouse  verandah  to  the  church;  political  and 
economic  factors,  rooted  in  distant  towns  and  cities,  have  come  to  influence 
relationships  in  the  village;  and,  as  economic  differences  and  more  complex 
social  relationships  gradually  strain  the  fabric  of  village  life,  longhouses  that 
were  built  collectively  are  now  being  collectively  dismantled.  Where  once 
there  was  a  house,  there  now  stands  a  village. 


Fig.  9.  Assembling  a  satellite  dish. 
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two-way  journeys: 

border  walls,  border  cities,  and  the  two-headed  trojan  horse  of  tijuana 
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Scenario  I 
Border  Walls 


Traveling  northbound  from  Tijuana,  Mexico,  into  San  Diego,  California,  just  before 
reaching  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  checkpoint,  one  can  find  large  groups  of  Mexican 
vendors  weaving  through  traffic  in  order  to  sell  their  Disney  ceramic  replicas, 
Catholic  religious  icons,  and  other  hybrid  merchandise  to  the  hundreds  of  drivers 
waiting  to  cross.  Since  the  actual  checkpoint  is  a  few  hundred  meters  into  the  U.S. 
territory,  the  real  borderline-barely  inscribed  on  a  plaque  that  memorializes  the 
crossroads-disappears  temporarily,  allowing  vendors  to  roam  back  and  forth  over  the 
political  division.  This  is  the  only  flexible  and  pemieable  point  along  the  linear  ter- 
ritory demarcated  by  a  hemietic  border  wall.  This  transitional  "buffer  zone"  is  an 
ambivalent  fragment  of  space  that  seems  to  belong  neither  to  the  U.S.  nor  to  Mexico. 
Within  it,  thoughts  of  reality  are  suspended  and  replaced  by  invented,  momentary 
Utopias;  one  escapes  to  a  place  situated  only  in  the  imagination,  where  all  things  are 
real.  This  imagined  place  is  constructed  of  connections,  not  separations;  of  readings, 
not  categorizations.  Here  one  does  not  ask,  in  the  words  of  Carlos  Fuentes,  "for 
generic  affiliations  but  for  a  dialogue,  not  for  one  language  but  for  many  languages 
at  odds  with  one  another,  not  for  unity  of  style  but  for  heteroglossia,  not  for 
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monologic  but  for  dialogic  imagination.  A  cultural  space  that  cares  little  about  for- 
mal classifications  but  much  about  vitality  and  connection,  for  culture  itself  perishes 
in  purity  and  isolation. "^  This  adventure  of  the  imagination  ends  abniptly  the 
moment  we  approach  the  checkpoint  and  encounter  the  U.S.  immigration  officer, 
whose  vigilant  mask  mirrors  the  reality  we  have  created:  one  of  isolation,  separation, 
and  displacement. 

A  ten-foot  high,  steel  wall  demarcates  the  border  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  Its 
opaque  and  solid  presence  cuts  an  abyss  of  rupture,  interrupting  an  otherwise  contin- 
uous landscape.  It  is  a  tangible  mirage  that  also  mirrors  the  self-inflicted  boundaries 
that  we  have  constructed,  separating  our  imagination  from  reality,  our  thoughts  from 
our  actions.  This  metal  fence  seems  a  contradictory  message  from  one  neighbor  to 
the  other:  one  of  simultaneous  rejection  and  sustenance.  This  contradiction  is  mag- 
nified if.  for  a  moment,  we  project  the  physical  presence  of  this  hermetic  wall  against 
the  intangible  image  of  globalization,  which  seems  to  render  a  world  emancipated  by 
flows  of  information  and  hybrid  identities.  How  to  evaluate  the  meaning  of  this  tan- 
gible boundary,  then,  against  the  borderless  world  that  informational  networks  and 
technologies  seem  to  suggest?  This  is  the  ambiguity  of  a  world  defined  by  geogra- 
phies of  contradiction,  bordered  and  fluid  at  the  same  time.  It  wants  to  be  one  and 
many  simultaneously,  a  pluralistic  world  always  dancing  between  the  images  of  its 
limitless  progress  and  the  fi"agility  of  its  finite  existence;  a  world  whose  intensity  is 
that  of  a  borderland  where  dialectic  forces  intersect  to  enact,  as  Octavio  Paz  wrote, 
"the  double  meaning  of  our  solitude:  the  rupture  with  an  irretrievable  world  and  the 
yearning  to  create  a  new  one."^ 


The  wall,  then,  acts  as  a  double-sided  screen,  receiving  the  images  projected  upon  it 
by  San  Diego  and  Tijuana,  the  two  cities  it  divides.  For  San  Diego,  the  wall  exists 
only  to  protect  itself  from  the  "other,"  while  for  Tijuana  the  wall  seems  to  exist  only 
to  be  transgressed.  Seen  from  the  U.S..  the  border  wall  is  a  dam  that  keeps  the  chaot- 
ic growth  and  spontaneous  development  of  Tijuana's  dense  and  mutating  urban 
organism  from  contaminating  San  Diego's  suburban,  picturesque  order.  Seen  from 
Mexico,  the  wall  is  a  scar  that  Tijuana  has  to  continuously  witness  in  order  to  con- 
struct its  own  identity;  a  wound  that  is  always  opened  by  its  own  economic  depend- 
ency on  the  U.S.  Tijuana's  urban  fabric  crashes  against  the  steel  boundary,  creating 
a  "zero  setback"  condition  against  its  northern  neighbor.  San  Diego  safely  retreats 
from  the  wall,  leaving  an  empty  no-man's  land,  a  scarred  landscape  inhabited  only  by 
an  anny  of  immigration  officers  and  paramilitary  operations. 


S  §  ?  < 


The  U.S. -Mexico  border  wall  mirrors  the  radical  changes  occurring  in  our  contem- 
porary culture.  A  world  transformed,  as  Nikos  Papastergiadis  writes,  "by  the  migra- 
tion of  peoples  across  borders,  the  technological  changes  in  circulating  symbols  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  means  of  production. "'  These  dramatic  images  emerging 
out  of  this  border  geography  are  the  signifiers  of  a  globe  in  flux,  the  fracturing  of  our 
monolithic  notions  of  home,  city,  and  world. 
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Border  Cities 
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In  no  other  place  in  the  world  can  we  find  two  radically  different  cultures, 
societies,  and  economies  approximating  each  other,  occupying  the  same 
geographical  territory.  The  border  condition  dividing  San  Diego  and  Tijuana 
generates  a  series  of  contradictions,  which,  in  a  broader  context,  dramatize 
a  series  of  misreadings  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico,  and  between  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  Out  of  the  superficial  dialogue  between  the  bor- 
der cities,  the  only  vestige  of  exchange  turns  into  a  kind  of  NAFKA-North 
American  Free  Kitsch  Agreement.  A  permanent  collection  of  mutual  miscon- 
ceptions is  apparent  in  the  North's  nostalgic  reading  of  the  South.  By  suc- 
cumbing to  the  forces  of  commerce,  the  cultural  history  of  the  Mexican  ver- 
nacular is  turned  into  an  instantaneous  "Taco  Bell"  theme  park.  This  image 
is  then  regurgitated  and  commercialized  as  part  of  a  distorted  and  now-fash- 
ionable "magical  realism,"  ignoring  that  the  fictional  in  Latin  American  litera- 
ture is  closely  related  to  historical,  social,  and  political  realities.  Conversely, 
when  the  South  looks  North,  its  view  is  conditioned  by  a  desire  for  a  Progress 
promised  by  technology.  In  this  context,  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
always  been  the  Utopia  of  Latin  America.  This  desire  for  "first  wodd"  values 
of  scientific  control,  when  imported  indiscriminately,  clashes  with  the  intu- 
itive beliefs,  spontaneity,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  a  built  landscape  that  has  tra- 
ditionally seen  the  role  of  technology  as  an  instrument  of  culture  and  not  an 
end  in  itself,  as  an  extension  of  the  everyday  and  not  a  marketing  strategy  to 
package  cultural  diversity.  In  this  superfluous  exchange  between  the  hemi- 
spheres, we  create  caricatures  of  each  other,  recycling  masks  of  identity  that 
keep  us  from  recognizing  ourselves. 

San  Diego  and  Tijuana's  convoluted  relationship  has  engendered  different 
histories,  narratives,  and  identities.  Their  centers,  for  example,  are  only 
twenty-five  minutes  apart,  but  infinitely  distanced  by  their  contrasting  socio- 
political terrain.  While  San  Diego  calls  itself  "America's  Finest  City,"  Tijuana 
is  seen  in  Mexico  as  a  decadent  hybrid  and  transient  world  of  its  own,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  While  San  Diego  has  been  perceived  in  the  U.S. 
as  a  picturesque  resort  town,  a  point  of  arrival  for  migrating  populations  look- 
ing for  a  nice  cul-de-sac  in  which  to  retire,  Tijuana  has  traditionally  been  per- 
ceived in  Mexico  as  a  nomadic  city,  a  provisional  passage  to  the  "other  side," 
whose  identity  as  a  city  is  linked  to  a  sort  of  contemporary  Sodom  and 
Gomorra.  These  images  begin  to  transform  and  overlap,  as  San  Diego's  mini- 
malls  and  tract  homes  begin  to  occupy  the  corners  of  Tijuana's  streets,  and, 
in  turn,  Tijuana's  idiosyncratic  and  seemingly  chaotic  neighborhoods  and 
street  markets  begin  to  appear  in  some  areas  of  San  Diego.  Unavoidably, 
both  cities  seem  to  contain  each  other;  in  every  "first  world"  city,  a  "third 
wodd"  exists,  and  every  third  wodd  city  replicates  the  first. 


But  regardlessof  this  subtle  overlapping  of  urban  identities,  tlie  border  cities 
sliaring  this  linear  territory  have  historically  become  emblems  of  two  differ- 
ent cultural  attitudes  toward  urbanism.  While  San  Diego  is  emblematic  of  an 
urban  attitude  based  on  a  "puritan  morale"  of  separation,  exclusion,  and 
control,  manifested  by  the  master-planned  and  gated  communities  that 
invade  its  periphery,  Tijuana's  insurgent  urbanism,  manifested  in  the  infor- 
mal settlements  that  dot  its  periphery,  has  been  shaped  by  an  attitude 
towards  urban  space  based  on  hybridity,  juxtaposition,  and  improvisation. 
As  a  border  city,  then,  Tijuana,  more  than  San  Diego,  continues  to  be  shaped 
by  the  dialectic  forces  that  surround  it.  Its  indefinite  periphery  is  marked  by 
the  nomadic  satellite  settlements  that  emerge,  unnoticed,  from  one  day  to 
the  next.  Its  center  is  dense  with  buildings  that  act  as  scaffolds  for  change; 
infrastructures  that  are  habitually  transformed  by  the  overlapping  of 
transitory  programs. 

Today,  the  challenge  of  architecture  seems  to  be  centered  solely  on  formu- 
lating the  generic  "strategies"  that  make  its  global  colonization  possible,  and 
criticism  has  moved  from  acts  of  resistance  to  notions  of  hybridization  and 
negotiation.  It  seems  necessary  to  re-encounter  the  city  not  only  as  a  virtual 
phenomenon,  but  also  as  a  physical  territory,  a  journey,  a  set  of  experiential 
episodes  and  multiple  readings.  The  peripheral  communities  of  Tijuana  are 
true  laboratories  that  challenge  the  rigidity  of  traditional  planners,  whose 
~       strategies  have  been  directed  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  city.    Instead, 
I      these  informal  and  flexible  settlements  are  open-ended  systems  that  devel- 
I      op  through  time  in  unexpected  and  unpredictable  ways.  These  settlements' 
^      organic  patterns  of  occupation,  their  transient  and  porous  envelopes,  and 
I       their  nomadic  urban  strategies  based  on  indeterminacy  and  improvisation 
®       make  Tijuana  an  organism  always  in  flux,  on  the  edge,  and  in-between  two 
I       countries.    This  urban  territory's  everyday  drama  and  immediacy  of  action 
S       translate  into  a   lived   reality  in  which  contemporary  urban  theory  only 
2  t       observes  from  a  distance:  the  return  to  infrastructure  as  an  instrument  to 
•g  3       generate  city,  the  dissolution  of  the  object  into  the  fabric  of  the  metropolis, 
^  ri      and  the  seduction  of  flexible  cross-programming  to  produce  hybrid  and  self- 
1  I       organizing  systems  of  development.    Tijuana  is  an  urban  theater  through 
g  I       which  new  narratives  of  modernity  and  tradition,  belonging  and  displace- 
"  I       ment,  real  and  imagined  boundaries  are  invented. 
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Modernity  is  measured  not  by  the  onward 
march  of  industry,  but  by  the  capacity  for 
criticism  and  self-criticism. 

OctavloPaz'' 


Scenario  III 

Constructing  Bridges:  The  Double-Headed  Horse  of  Troy 


From  each  expression  of  the  border  and  the  borderless  emerges  a  series  of  cultural 
interpretations  and  productions.  These  generate  new  points  from  which  fresh  imag- 
inations and  histories  will  subsequently  unfold  over  time.  As  they  are  interpreted 
through  the  collective  imaginations  of  popular  culture  and  academia.  they  may  reveal 
the  provisional  nature  of  creating  architectures,  events,  and  narratives  within  transi- 
tory time-space  scenarios. 
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How  would  the  artist  or  poet  express  any- 
thing other  than  his  encounter  with  the 
world? 

Maurice  Merleau-Ponty^ 


As  a  border  city,  then,  Tijuana  is  constructed  of  ambiguous  narratives  and  hybrid  ter- 
ritories that  have  evolved  through  time.  The  city's  multiple  scenarios,  whether  an 
empty  landscape  or  a  labyrinth  overlaid  with  a  collage  of  iconographic  structures, 
offer  the  potential  for  multiple  interpretations  and  dialogue.  Tijuana's  edge  condition 
makes  it  a  multi-dimensional  environment  that  escapes  the  hermetic  shields  of  one's 
own  definitions  and  descriptions  and  instead  becomes  a  "machine  of  language,"  a 
mutating  intercultural  and  aesthetic  laboratory.  It  is,  after  all.  on  the  edge  itself,  the 
limit,  where  the  artistic  act  occurs.  The  "limit,"  as  Heiddeger  pointed  out,  is  not 
where  something  ends,  but  where  it  initiates  its  most  essential  unfolding.  To  act  on 
the  limit  is  to  inhabit  a  horizon  where  all  things  are  possible,  and  the  city  is  such  a 
horizon  for  the  artist  who  fuses  thought  and  life  in  the  artistic  act. 

One  such  act  appeared  at  the  border  on  the  26th  of  September  of  1997.  Marcos 
Ramirez  Erre,  one  of  the  most  relevant  artists  emerging  from  Tijuana,  stationed  an 
enormous  double-headed  horse  of  Troy  in  the  midst  of  the  traffic  waiting  to  cross. 
Parked  temporarily  a  few  meters  from  the  checkpoint,  straddling  the  buffer  zone,  it 
emerged  unnoticed,  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  vanished.  Looking  North,  one-half  of 
the  horse's  body  occupied  the  U.S.  territory,  while  the  other  half  remained  in  Mexico 
gazing  South.  If  the  horse's  journey  is  a  two-way  trip  and  its  flow  multidirectional, 
decentered,  and  deterritorialized,  it  is  because  there  are  no  privileged  centers  of  cul- 
ture for  art,  and  any  site  is  available  for  the  artist.  Marcos's  work  places  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  tension;  it  occupies  the  border  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  those  dialectic 
forces. 

The  artist  is  the  mediator,  the  interpreter,  and  the  final  judge  of  these  conflicting 
oppositions.  From  this  perspective,  translation  is  an  instrument  of  mediation  between 
the  artist's  solitude,  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  our  cultural  situation,  and  the 
voids  of  the  contemporary  city-a  triangulation  between  subject,  city,  and  image. 
How  to  activate  the  potentialities  of  the  void  seems  to  be  the  main  question  of  con- 
temporary art,  architecture,  and  urbanism.  How  to  appropriate  the  empty  spaces  of 
the  city?  The  unproductive,  most  unexpected  sites  become  the  temporal  stations  for 
light  occupations,  contrasting  and  questioning  the  massive  colonization  of  tradition- 
al urbanism.  There  are  so  many  meanings  enclosed  within  the  void.  The  void  is  "a 
symbol  for  'escape'  and  for  'future,'  for  the  'unknown,'  for  'fantasies'  and  for  'protec- 
tion.' How  to  exploit  this  ambiguity?"* 

Tijuana's  horse  of  Troy  occupies  the  ambiguity  of  the  void,  and  in  so  doing  it  deto- 
nates the  full  potential  of  the  border  city  it  emerged  from.  It  becomes  a  portable 
home,  the  loose  armature  of  a  sense  of  identity  built  from  one's  own  journey,  one's 
own  acts  of  criticism,  the  capacity  to  reinvent  the  city  through  the  "performance"  of 


the  everyday.  It  is  both  arrival  and  departure,  drifting  and  wahing-identity  at  a  cross- 
roads.  In  the  words  of  Erre,  this 

fragile  anti-monument  is  ephemeral  and  translucent  because  we  already  know  all 
their  intentions  towards  us,  and  they  know  our  intentions  towards  them.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal symbol  that  has  been  modified  to  indicate  the  uncertainty  of  a  time  in  which 
the  only  way  to  conceal  the  truth  is  to  overwhelm  with  information.  When  there  are 
no  more  sufficient  caretakers  of  censorship  to  control  the  avalanche  of  doubts,  and 
when  one  does  not  know  anymore  where  the  truth  has  been  buried,  eveiyone  has  their 
own  version  of  it,  and  that  is  where  creativity  begins.  This  should  be  the  best  response 
for  those  who  still  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  rigid  custom 
houses  and  protect  cities  and  their  images  with  judicial  decrees.'^ 

Out  of  the  60  million  crossings  that  occur  annually  between  Tijuana  and  San  Diego, 
the  tale  of  one  emigrant  on  one  generic  day  reveals  the  final  memory  of  the  horse  that 
has  already  disappeared: 

5:30  AM 

I  get  up,  gather  my  gear,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  head  for  the  border.  If  luck  is 
with  me,  I'll  be  in  line  for  half  an  hour  to  get  across-time  to  organize  my  day 
and  finish  waking  up.  I  spend  thirty  minutes  following  the  brake  lights  of  the 
cars  ahead  in  a  line  that  1  have  traced  every  day  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Living  in  Tijuana,  working  in  San  Diego,  weaving  back  and  forth  across  the 
border  to  catch  the  "best  of  both  worlds,"  my  circular  existence  divided  at 
midpoint  by  this  line  that  hides  by  night  what  it  reveals  by  day. 

There  are  50,000  people  in  the  San  Diego-Tijuana  border  crossing  whose 
daily  neurosis  depends  on  how  long  they  must  wait  to  cross  to  the  "other 
side."  They  are  people  like  me,  who  travel  cocooned  in  their  cars  and  in  their 
thoughts.  One  morning  a  few  days  ago,  a  giant  horse  appeared  at  the  line,  a 
wooden  horse  with  two  heads,  one  on  either  side  of  the  border.  It  sparked 
my  deepest  curiosity.  Who  had  put  itthere  and  why?  The  horse  soon  became 
a  familiar  sight  in  my  daily  early-morning  crossings.  It  prompted  me  to  med- 
itate about  the  relationship  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States-and 
between  all  countries  that  share  similar  borders.  It  also  prompted  intro- 
spection: this  reality  of  existing  on  both  sides  of  the  border  but  not  fully  on 
either  side,  this  sensation  of  being  caught  forever  in  these  two  worlds,  at  the 
same  time  so  different  and  so  alike,  so  familiar. 

Today,  I  woke  to  the  usual  routine,  lining  up  in  my  customary  place  in  the  bor- 
der line.  Suddenly,  the  horse  was  no  longer  there.  Its  absence  felt  strange. 
It  had  become  part  of  my  personal  journey.  So  went  my  thoughts  until  my 
turn  came  at  the  border  checkpoint  booth.  1  showed  the  officer  my  work  per- 
mit, and  he  waved  me  on.  Only  then  did  I  realize  that  the  horse  remained  in 
its  place. 
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landscapes  of  convergence 
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The  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  offers  a  physical  line  of  convergence  between  cultures, 
languages,  economies,  and  politics.  San  Diego,  California,  and  Tijuana,  Mexico,  are  the  sister  cities  at 
the  Pacific  edge  of  this  border,  two  major  metropolitan  centers  with  only  17  miles  between  their  respec- 
tive downtowns.  Together,  they  represent  the  largest  and  most  economically  powerful  of  the  11  "twin" 
border  towns.  Like  all  of  the  "twin"  towns,  they  share  a  common  landscape,  climate,  and  set  of  resources 
that  know  no  border.  The  two  cities  are  intrinsically  tied:  topographically,  economically,  and  perhaps 
even  psychologically.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  trans-boundary  region  continues  to  operate  as  two  iso- 
lated urban  forms  with  separate  and  independent  concerns. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  the  border  has  begun  to  lose  its  historical  role  as  a  strict  edge  to  the  nation- 
state,  becoming  more  porous.  Industrial  growth  has  been  among  the  most  important  catalysts  in  the 
rapid  transformation  of  the  economic  base  and  demographic  structure  of  US-Mexico  borderland  areas. 
The  San  Ysidro  port  of  entry  (the  westernmost  border  crossing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico)  is 
the  busiest  land  border  crossing  in  the  world,  inspecting  more  than  40  million  persons  and  15  million 
vehicles  annually.''  For  a  growing  number  of  people  in  the  San  Diego-Tijuana  region,  crossing  the  border 
is  part  of  daily  life.  Each  day,  40,000  people  cross  the  border  to  go  to  work. 2 

However,  this  increased  interaction  has  been  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  conservatism  regarding  the 
influence  of  Tijuana  and  Mexican  immigrants  on  Southern  California.  Recent  policy  (such  as  Proposition 
187  and  Operation  Gatekeeper)  illustrates  the  local  fears  of  immigrant  populations  draining  the  econo- 
my, lowering  literacy  rates,  and  stealing  jobs.  As  Mexico  literally  pushes  up  to  the  fence  that  divides  the 
cities,  San  Diego  continues  to  pull  away,  putting  miles  of  agriculture  and  military  no-man's  land  in 
between.  San  Diego  is  still  economically  and  socially  stratified  north  to  south,  placing  the  south  on  the 
lowest  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Nowhere  is  this  attitude  more  clearly  visible  than  at  the  San  Ysidro  border  crossing  itself.  The  physical 
crossing  between  North  and  South  is  representative  of  the  uneasy  relationship  between  the  two  cities.  It 
is  mechanical,  factory-like,  and  place-less.  The  San  Ysidro  border  crossing  is  currently  a  reflection  of  the 
tension,  fear,  and  failure  to  communicate  that  has  been  the  mode  of  operation  for  the  two  cities.  The  bor- 
der crossing  has  become  a  dilapidated  eyesore,  symbolizing  the  negative,  anachronistic  attitudes  that 
both  cities  must  work  to  change. 

^   "Gateway  to  cooperation,"  The  San  Diego  Unton-Tnbune  (November  22,  1998).  p.  B-6 

2  James  Sterngold.  "Antiethetcial  Attitudes  Toward  Mexico  Coexist  in  San  Diego."  The  San  Diego  Union-Tnbune  (March 

22.  1996). 


Aerial  photograph  of  the  site — 
Tijuana  on  the  left  and  San  Diego 
on  the  right 
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Collage  of  the  layers  and 
proposed  territories  along  the 
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study  model  of  potential  sites 
based  on  plan  and  section 
analysis 


This  thesis  addresses  the  relationship  between  San  Diego  and  Tijuana.  Although  these  two 
cities  are  part  of  a  single  landscape  and  ecology,  they  are  divided,  not  only  by  a  physical  wall, 
but  very  different  cultural,  social,  political,  and  economic  realities. 

The  thesis  is  a  proposition  about  exchange.  Economic  exchange  has  always  been  the  driving 
force  for  interaction  between  San  Diego  and  Tijuana.  Their  relationship  has  operated  at  a  very 
fundamental  level,  rooted  in  a  market  economy  driven  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  My 
goal  is  to  build  on  this  interaction,  to  exchange  beyond  the  mutual  economic  interests  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  a  broadened,  more  meaningful  exchange.  Social,  cultural,  and  environmen- 
tal exchange  will  heighten  understanding  and  mutual  respect,  and  begin  to  dissipate  the  psy- 
chological barriers  that  exist  between  the  two  sides,  serving  to  better  connect  the  people  of  this 
border  region. 

I  believe  the  foremost  place  for  such  interaction  is  the  border  region  itself.  Currently,  it  is  a 
painfully  disconnected,  forbidding,  and  blighted  region  that  harshly  articulates  the  uneasy  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  sides.  The  border  marks  a  physical  line  of  convergence  that  could 
begin  to  celebrate  intellectual  and  social  convergence. 

My  proposal  offers  an  east-west  solution  to  this  north-south  problem.  It  establishes  a  new  direc- 
tionality that  runs  parallel  to  the  border  rather  than  across  it.  This  new  corridor  uses  the  land- 
scape to  emphasize  that  which  is  shared,  while  establishing  points  of  reflection  and  dialogue. 
The  intention  is  to  reinvent  the  border  region  as  a  critical  juncture  between  cultures  and  nations, 
making  the  border  not  a  point  or  a  line,  but  an  engagement. 

The  program  is  the  vehicle  for  attracting  and  communicating  to  people.  However,  in  order  to 
reach  people,  you  have  to  get  them  there.  So  the  program  includes  retail  components  that  build 
off  of  the  economic  relationship  that  is  already  strongly  embedded.  The  strategy  is  hybrid  pro- 
grams for  a  hybrid  environment.  This  means  environments  that  attract  people  so  they  might 
engage  them.  It,  therefore,  builds  off  of  the  fundamental  point  of  exchange-commerce. 

The  main  goal  is  to  educate  and  provide  a  forum  for  cultural  and  informational  exchange.  The 
program  offers  various  public  and  educational  components  that  provide  both  a  destination  and 
a  place  of  discovery.  It  becomes  a  forum  for  dialogue,  opening  new  and  varied  channels  of  com- 
munication. This  can  occur  formally  through  programmatic  means,  and  informally  through  archi- 
tecture and  sequencing  that  heightens  awareness  of  this  meeting  point.  This  awareness 
extends  beyond  the  cultural  and  social  interaction  to  the  ecological  relationship  that  lies  funda- 
mentally beyond  these  differences.  The  point  is  to  highlight  commonality  while  celebrating  dif- 
ference. This  is  not  a  theme  park.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  the  main  attraction,  but  rather  to  draw 
on  the  population  already  crossing  and  provoke  a  deeper  level  of  thought  and  engagement. 

The  goal  is  to  reinvent  this  region  as  a  critical  juncture  between  cultures  and  nations.  The  bor- 
der region  should  be  synonymous  with  an  exchange  of  ideas,  of  cultures,  and  of  experience.  The 
program  and  sequencing  highlight  both  the  gaps  between  the  two  cultures  and  the  points  of 
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convergence.  It.  therefore,  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  initiate  a  dialogue  about  the  social  and 
cultural  implications  of  this  point  of  exchange. 

I  chose  to  focus  my  exploration  ontheU.S.  sideofthe  border.  This  is  counter  to  most  of  the  bor- 
der related  projects  I  researched,  which  emphasize  building  on  both  sides  or  at  least  building 
perpendicular  to  the  border  to  physically  suggest  crossing.  However,  in  seeking  to  establish  an 
engagement,  the  crossing  itself  becomes  less  important  than  the  experience  and  the  attraction 
on  the  other  side.  With  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  crossing  at  San  Ysidro  each  day,  which 
side  of  the  border  is  in  some  ways  less  significant  than  what  happens  when  you  get  there. 

The  siting  was  also  a  response  to  existing  development  patterns.  While  Mexico  is  densely  devel- 
oped right  up  to  the  border  fence,  regardless  of  topography,  San  Diego's  development  has  been 
very  patchy  and  disjointed.  This  leaves  the  region  feeling  like  a  neglected  back  alley.  It  encour- 
ages one  to  quickly  and  blindly  pass  through,  making  this  a  thoroughfare,  not  a  place.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  the  border  region  becomes  a  place.  The  U.S.  side  provides  ample  opportunity  to  do  this 
without  disrupting  the  fully  built-out  fabric  on  the  Mexican  side. 

The  site  is  a  six-mile  stretch  of  land  along  the  border.  It  extends  from  the  hills  east  of  the  San 
Ysidro  crossing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  clearly  a  powerful  funnel  effect  as  the  natural  and 
infrastructural  systems  converge  in  the  narrow  wedge  between  the  two  sets  of  hills.  This  dynam- 
ic crossing  point  has  the  potential  to  reach  an  enormous  population  of  tourists  and  locals  from 
both  sides  of  the  border.  It  also  offers  high  visibility  as  a  landmark  from  both  the  freeway  and 
the  pedestrian  crossing. 

Within  this  site  are  three  very  important  movement  systems: 

•  The  westernmost  border  crossing,  San  Ysidro 

•  The  last  stop  on  the  developing  trolley  line  (part  of  a  transit-oriented  development  scheme 
that  Peter  Calthorpe  has  been  working  on) 

•  The  Tijuana  River,  which  crosses  from  a  concrete  channel  in  Mexico  into  San  Diego  where  it 
flows  freely  to  the  ocean 

The  site  is  organized  into  a  coherent  network  of  paths  and  places  that  connect  the  trolley  stop  to 
the  east,  with  the  ocean  to  the  west.  Three  zones-urban,  in-between,  and  natural-are  woven 
together  to  establish  a  strong  east-west  pattern  of  movement  that  counters  the  typical  north- 
south  rhythm.  The  journey  begins  at  the  point  of  confluence  and  moves  laterally,  along  the  bor- 
der and  out  into  the  open  landscape.  Within  this  framework,  I  have  given  particular  attention  to 
the  sequence  and  programming  in  the  urban  and  in-between  zones.  This  two-mile  stretch  of 
land  lies  between  the  two  sets  of  hills,  and  allows  opportunities  for  direct  visual  and  physical 
connection  between  the  two  sides. 

The  network  is  punctuated  by  nodes.  The  changing  velocities  within  the  site  establish  the  spac- 
ing between  the  nodes.  In  the  first  two  zones  of  the  site,  which  are  more  urban  in  character,  the 
nodes  are  spaced  every  quarter-mile.  This  translates  into  about  a  five-minute  walk  between 
each  node,  making  the  journey  coherent,  accessible,  and  legible.  The  speeds  shift  as  one  moves 
from  this  dense  urban  environment,  which  is  geared  toward  the  pedestrian,  to  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. The  punctuation  starts  to  stretch  out,  relating  to  a  more  recreational  pace  of  biking, 
jogging,  or  horseback  riding. 


Sectional  diagram  of  development 
patterns  and  natural  resources 


Model  looking  west  across  the 
pnmary  elements  of  the  sequence 


shared  and  divided 


Diagram  of  the  urban  design 
strategy  showing  nodes, 
movement,  and  velocities 


the  urban  piece 

To  the  east,  the  urban  zone  is  where  the  traffic  and  the  people  cross.  It  is  frenetic  and  intense 
and  is  comprised  of  two  animated  nodes.  The  educational  center  (the  focus  of  a  later  architec- 
tural exploration)  is  the  easternmost  entry-point  into  the  project.  The  second  node  is  a  mega- 
mall  project  that  is  currently  being  developed.  I  have  accepted  this  development,  called  the 
Gateway  to  the  Americas,  because  it  will  serve  as  an  important  nexus  point,  drawing  increasing 
numbers  of  people  from  both  sides.  It  will  also  become  the  entry-point  for  the  new  pedestrian 
crossing. 

the  in-between  piece 

This  is  the  territory  between  the  actual  borderline  and  the  edge  of  the  Tijuana  river,  which  acts 
as  the  perceived  border  from  the  U.S.  side.  This  zone  is  rarely  experienced,  and  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  bring  people  into  contact  with  the  physicality  of  both  the  border  and  the  shared- 
landscape.  The  in-between  zone  offers  an  important  transition  point  from  this  urban  nexus  to 
the  natural  piece  of  the  project.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  provocative  piece  of  the  proposal. 
Here  elements  of  the  border,  typically  inaccessible  or  imperceptible,  are  highlighted.  The  phys- 
ical wall  can  be  experienced  both  obliquely  and  frontally.  Visitors  will  have  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  engage  it  as  an  edge,  as  well  as  a  threshold.  They  will  walk  along  it,  and  then  through  it,  to 
reach  the  constructed  riverbed  that  forms  a  unique  border  zone,  rather  than  an  edge.  The  river 
channel,  which  is  bounded  by  a  fence  on  both  sides,  is  made  accessible.  The  concrete  basin 
becomes  an  artist's  canvas,  offering  a  piece  of  landscape  for  communication  and  exchange  from 
both  sides.  The  slope  of  the  basin  offers  potential'for  an  amphitheater,  seating  people  facing 
north  or  south  as  they  share  the  performance  between  them. 

the  landscape  piece 

This  territory  is  dominated  by  the  natural  landscape  of  the  flood  plain.  Here,  one  begins  to  lose 
sight  of  the  border.  This  piece  makes  the  transition  from  arid  land,  much  of  which  is  cultivated 
for  agricultural  use,  to  wetland  with  wildlife  sanctuaries  and  natural  preservation.  The  natural 
piece  is  anchored  by  an  ecological  facility  tied  to  an  existing  water  treatment  plant  at  the  point 
where  the  concrete  channel  ends,  allowing  the  river  to  flow  naturally.  This  project  serves  as  a 
research  and  educational  facility  that  highlights  the  ecology,  both  visually  and  environmentally. 
Dry  during  the  majority  of  the  year,  it  is  prone  to  flash  floods  during  winter  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  landscape  and  environmental  arm  of  the  project  serves  as  a  different  venue  for  edu- 
cation. The  ecology  of  the  place  is  the  first  and  foremost  point  of  convergence.  From  here,  the 
recreational  piece  of  the  project  begins,  providing  another  means  of  enjoying  and  emphasizing 
the  shared  landscape  of  the  Tijuana  River  Valley. 

The  San  Diego-Tijuana  region  is  uniquely  poised  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  type  of  cooperation 
and  local  leadership  that  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  border  region  into  a  fitting  21st  century 
link  between  two  cultures  and,  increasingly,  one  economy.  The  border  region  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  act  as  a  social  statement  and  an  urban  symbol.  It  should  be  a  place  of  celebration  and 
reflection,  showcasing  the  region's  ongoing  exchange  of  ideas,  information,  and  people.  The 
two  cities  must  work  to  find  and  create  points  of  convergence  in  an  increasingly  multicultural  and 
polarized  economy.  Such  a  development  attitude  would  represent  a  critical  shift  in  perception 
and  future  planning. 


Diagram  of  velocities  as  the 
sequence  winds  from  the  urban  to 
the  landscape  piece 
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collaborative  landscapes  of  growth  and  change 
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How  one  defines  a  problem  determines  the 
possibilities  for  solutions. 

Stephen  Hawking 


In  examining  this  project,  one  will  not  find  a  solution.  The  project  did  not 
arise  as  an  alignment  or  critique  of  a  single  big  idea;  rather,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  conscious  selection  and  activation  of  existing  forces.  Perceived  within  a 
series  of  strategies  for  a  possible  future,  the  project  is  as  malleable  as  the 
forces  that  have  grounded  it,  giving  it  a  life  of  its  own.  Located  in  the  con- 
tested territory  of  a  border  situation,  the  project  ultimately  leads  us  from  a 
geo-political  context  to  an  urban  discourse.  The  architect  takes  the  role  of 
orchestrator  rather  than  urban  designer,  and  the  project  evolves  through  sev- 
eral interventions,  ingredients  for  unforeseen  scenarios. 

The  new  Europe  is  a  direct  result  of  both  cultural  and  economic  unification. 
Parallel  to  this  unification,  however,  we  are  witnessing  the  exasperation  of 
conflicting  nationalism,  placing  new  emphasis  on  the  redefinition  of  identity. 
As  distances  shrink  and  borders  become  blurred,  contexts  are  no  longer 
bound  by  language,  ethnicity,  and  geographic  proximity,  and  the  role  and 
definition  of  the  public  sphere  are  in  need  of  re-examination.  "Collaborative 
Landscapes"  meshes  political,  urban,  and  social  issues  to  yield  new  archi- 
tectonic strategies  and  programs  whose  virtual  presence  reaches  beyond  its 
locale,  global  yet  intrinsically  local. 


Fig.  1.  Fiber-optic  cable  rendering. 


Figs.  2  and  3.  United  Nations-controlled  border  zone. 
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...  the  radical  impossibility  of  finding 
oneself,  of  locating  oneself,  of  assuming 
one's  interiority  as  identity  . . . 

Julia  Knsteva 


The  Green  Line 


A  hard  border  cutting  across  tfie  island  of  Cyprus,  the  site  for  the  project  was 
the  result  of  war,  the  Turkish  invasion  in  1974,  which  occurred  during  a 
period  of  intense  nationalist  turmoil.  Twenty-six  years  later,  the  leaders  of 
the  two  estranged  communities  of  the  island,  Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish 
Cypriot,  are  still  meeting  on  a  regular  basis  in  international  settings  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  "Cyprus  Problem."  At  the  moment,  the  most 
likely  and  most  viable  solution  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Republic,  with  the  full  involvement  of  both  communities. 

Since  the  war,  the  once-mixed  Turkish  Cypriot  and  Greek  Cypriot  populations 
of  the  island  have  been  largely  displaced  to  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  militarized  border  running  across  the  island.  There  is  no  communica- 
tion between  south  and  north  except  for  diplomatic  convoys  and  United 
Nations  patrols,  which  cross  the  "green  line"  at  the  U.N. -controlled  Ledra 
checkpoint  in  the  capital  city,  Nicosia. 

Nicosia  has  been  divided  into  two  halves  by  this  "green  line"  buffer  zone, 
physically  manifested  in  temporary  barracks,  barbed  wire,  and  other  tempo- 
rary "walls"  (Figs.  2  and  3).  The  width  of  this  zone  varies  from  a  few  meters, 
the  width  of  a  once-bustling  commercial  street,  to  three  miles  as  one 
approaches  the  airport  and  the  outskirts. 

Over  the  past  twenty-six  years,  the  two  sides  have  developed  into  two  fully 
operational,  independent  cities.  However,  the  dead-end  streets  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  Greek  Cypriot,  U.N.,  and  Turkish  armed  outposts 
scattered  regularly  within  the  buffer  zone  manifest  the  presence  of  war  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  voice  of  the  muezzin,  sounding  the  call  to  prayer,  carries  over 
the  line  to  the  Greek  Cypriot  side,  and  young  soldiers  exchange  cigarette 
packs  (and  curses)  over  the  intangible  line.  Here,  one  sees  another  side  of 
the  problem:  the  small  moments  of  life  lost  in  the  absurdity  of  war. 

The  Cyprus  Problem  is  the  most  pressing  issue  for  both  communities,  not 
only  in  terms  of  ending  the  animosity  and  securing  a  safe  future  for  their 
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A  strange  territory,  casually  unfolding  on 
the  already  existing,  a  silent  artificial  land- 
scape 'touching  the  historical  time  of  the 
city  yet  neither  canceling  it  nor  imitating 

it.' 
EduardBru 
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Fig.  4.  Aerial  view  of  the  site. 

inhabitants,  but  also  for  the  economic  and  social  growth  of  the  small  island. 
As  both  Cyprus  and  Turkey  attempt  entry  to  the  European  Union,  pressures  to 
find  a  viable  solution  become  particularly  strong. 


The  issue  ceases  to  be  purely  political  when  one  begins  to  address  questions 
associated  with  the  reintegration  of  these  two  communities  and,  eventually, 
the  two  parts  of  the  island  into  a  possible  resolution.  In  search  of  new  alter- 
natives within  a  non-homogenized  context,  public,  collective,  and  private 
space  are  re-examined  and  call  for  the  creation  of  new  conditions  and  loca- 
tions for  social  interaction. 
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Fig.  5.  Site  plan. 


Collaborative  Landscapes  of  Growth  and  Change 

"Collaborative  Landscapes"  proposes  a  set  of  models  that  begin  to  work  in 
co-evolution.  The  reunification  engenders  a  collaborative  result  as  the  dif- 
ferent systems  begin  to  inform  one  another.  As  the  political  situation 
changes  and  inter-relational  forces  and  temporal  developments  shift,  so 
does  the  project.  A  master  plan  is,  thus,  almost  impossible. 

The  neutral  zone  becomes  a  point  of  crossover  and  overlap.  A  bi-communal 
collaboration  in  research  and  development  (R  &  D)  forms  the  first  active 
attempt  for  a  positive  reintegration  (Fig.  1).  The  project  evolves  as  a  con- 
glomeration of  R&D  centers  and  training  institutions,  clustered  on  neutral 
ground  on  the  site  of  a  disused  airport.  The  facility  also  includes  light  man- 
ufacturing capabilities  in  microelectronics,  medical  engineering,  agriculture, 
and  renewable  energy,  creating  new  industries  and  possibilities  for  growth, 
both  economic  and  social,  on  a  local  and  regional  level. 

Using  shared  resources,  shared  goals,  and  a  shared  ground,  the  project 
reaches  beyond  its  locale,  into  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  begins  a 
gradual  process  of  reintegration.  The  program,  itself  a  glimpse  into  a  possi- 
ble future,  acts  as  a  catalyst  in  redefining  history  and  the  future  of  a  place 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Nicosia  International  Airport 

The  deserted  airport  lies  within  the  bufferzone  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
outside  the  historic  center  and  in  close  proximity  to  business  and  commer- 
cial areas.   It  is  currently  under  U.N.  jurisdiction.   Unused  since  1974,  it  has 


Fig.  6.  Integrated  road  system  plan 


Fig.  7.  Cluster  situation  1. 


since  undergone  severe  damage.  Once  an  edge  and  later  an  abandoned 
gateway,  it  becomes  a  conceptual  and  physical  aperture  between  the  two 
sides. 

The  project  negotiates  between  the  dominant,  linear  character  of  the  airport 
site  and  the  topological  distribution  of  landmarks,  flows,  and  complex 
ecosystems  (Fig.  4).  The  disused  runway  is  incorporated  into  a  new  road  sys- 
tem, initially  providing  access  to  a  common  destination  from  both  sides,  a 
neutral  ground,  but  also  acknowledging  and  anticipating  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  border  will  allow  for  its  incorporation  into  an  integrated  road  sys- 
tem (Fig.  6).  This  notion  of  a  public  realm  is  not  based  on  monumental 
objects  but,  instead,  on  new  conditions  of  surface,  open  fields  for  active  par- 
ticipation, and  a  network  of  public  programs  (Fig.  5).  The  project  is  set  up 
within  cluster  situations  around  a  network  of  public  gardens,  infrastructure! 
bands,  and  shared  resources  (Figs.  7  and  8). 

The  interventions  are  not  seen  as  scaled  reductions  of  individual  projects 
but  as  props  to  be  used  in  multiple  contexts  and  interchangeable  combina- 
tions. The  initial  research  clusters,  the  public  arrival  point,  the  agriculture 
growth  pads,  and  the  solar  energy  generators  are  but  the  primers  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  assemblage  of  public  gardens,  common  facilities,  and  swing/flexi- 
spaces  develops  new  architectonic  solutions,  enabling  new  locations  for 
crossover,  multiplicity,  flexibility,  and  coexistence. 


...  a  series  of  openings  of  momentary 
glimpses  into  nature's  essential  ges- 
tures which,  like  thoughts,  are  destined 
to  fade  and  disintegrate  into  obscurity. 

Bill  Viola 


"Collaborative  Landscapes"  tries  to  reshape  the  technological  landscape  of 
the  city  in  which  it  is  located  and  with  it  the  future  of  both  Nicosia  and 
Cyprus.  It  is  Utopian  to  assume  that  architecture  can  resolve  all  social  prob- 
lems, but  it  can  become  the  primer  for  situations  that  then  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own,  inherently  yielding  changes  beyond  its  locale. 


Fig.  8.  Cluster  situation  2. 
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a  room  in  the  room:  a  private  spectacle 


j  a  e  -c  ho  I     lee 


Space,  in  contemporary  discourse,  has  tal<en  on  an  almost  palpable 
existence.  Its  contours,  boundaries,  and  geographies  are  called  upon 
to  stand  in  for  the  contested  realms  of  identity,  from  the  national  to 
the  ethnic;  its  hollows  and  voids  are  occupied  by  bodies  that  repli- 
cate internally  the  external  conditions  of  political  and  social  strug- 
gles. Techniques  of  spatial  occupation,  of  territorial  mapping,  of 
invasion  and  surveillance  are  seen  as  the  instruments  that  define 
enclosures,  the  range  of  social  and  individual  control.  I  explicitly 
raise  the  issue  of  our  invisible  boundanes,  which  are  implicit  in  our 
everyday  social  and  psychological  interaction  in  society. 


"Room"  is  a  generic  term  for  a  space  that  is  perceived  to  be  closed.  Typically 
thiis  spatial  enclosure  is  considered  an  isolated  setting,  a  separate  space 
within  four  walls.  As  a  habitable,  private  container,  a  room  is  a  dwelling 
place  directly  associated  with  the  occupant.  In  particular,  a  private  room 
becomes  not  only  the  mythical  point  of  origin,  but  also  a  Utopian  projection, 
demanding  the  preservation  of  individual  privacy.  Thus,  the  private  setting 
becomes  an  instrument  for  the  occupants  to  define  their  spatial  and  psycho- 
logical boundaries. 


"A  Room  in  the  Room"  is  a  temporary  site-specific  installation  in  which  I  con- 
structed a  private  spectacle  by  exposing  my  life  between  walls.  Located  in  a 
i6ftx  15ft  room  in  the  basement  of  a  nineteenth-century,  residential  building 
in  Boston,  the  installation  took  place  from  December  14,  1999  to  March  14, 
2000.  The  enclosure  of  transparent  glass  walls  creates  an  inner  room,  a 
superimposition  of  a  second  architectural  enclosure,  accessible  by  a  second 
door  to  my  room.  Visitors  enter  the  inner  room  to  share  my  visual  and  aural 
experiences,  but  they  cannot  physically  cross  the  boundary.  Through  the  per- 
formance divided  by  the  transparent  walls,  the  project  represents  a  physical 
construction  of  psycho-social  boundaries,  which  reveals  a  private  spectacle 
through  strange-making. 

During  the  performance  of  social  interaction  in  the  room,  the  first  realization 
was  the  difficulty  of  living  in  a  confined  space,  as  I  was  constantly  aware  of 
the  boundaries.  Although  visually  the  boundaries  were  not  intrusive,  they 
were  physically  apparent  as  they  forced  changes  in  my  behavior.  Physical 
movements  were  restrained,  and  basic  tasks  became  limited.  The  new 
boundaries  imposed  on  the  space  forced  me  to  re-learn  my  patterns  of  spa- 
tial navigation.  The  walls  limited  the  interaction  between  the  visitors  and 
myself,  yet  observation  was  possible.  They  found  themselves  not  only  spec- 
tators but  also  objects  on  display.  Most  visitors  left  after  spending  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 
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The  project  raises  the  issue  of  our  transparent  boundaries,  which 
are  implicit  in  everyday  social  interaction.  In  the  spatial  politics 
between  the  public  and  private  realm,  both  aesthetics  and  ethics 
have  fused  into  forms  of  art  that  do  not  agree  with  practical  and 
social  compartmentalization.  Reconstructions  inside  of  our  trans- 
parent boundaries  result  from  an  individual  narrative  and  become 
both  the  experimental  work  of  art  and  the  existential  inquiry  that 
can  generate  further  development.  Since  1997,  I  have  been  in  the 
process  of  redefining  the  relationship  between  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  my  private  room.  Through  analyzing  the  character  of  the 
room,  I  consolidated  the  displacements  of  the  spaces  and  the  dis- 
locations of  the  psycho-spatial  relations. 

"A  Room  in  a  Room"  has  been  taken  down,  but  the  boundaries  still 
exist,  as  our  private  lives  remain  exposed  within  the  social  land- 
scape. 


the  eruv:  an-other  dwelling  within  the  city 


We  never  go  away 
even  if  we're  always 
leaving. 

Paula  Gunn  AJIerf 
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In  Orthodox  Judaism,  an  eruv  is  the  construction  of  a  single  private  domain 
within  the  urban  landscape. 2  Orthodox  law  prohibits  the  conveyance  of 
objects,  including  strollers  or  wheelchairs,  outside  the  private  domain  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  eruv,  which  may  include  an  entire  neighborhood,  facilitates 
this  carrying  between  domains,  amalgamating  the  public  and  private  within 
it  to  become  a  single  communal  spatial  network.  A  continuous  physical  or 
symbolic  boundary  around  an  area  and  the  symbolic  pooling  of  the  commu- 
nity's resources  (usually  represented  by  bread  or  Matzah)  inside  the  area 
establishes  the  eruv.  The  boundary  of  the  eruv  thus  constructs  a  symbolic 
house,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  communal  food,  creates  a  place  of 
connection  in  the  public  sphere  independent  of  a  particular  geographical 
location;  the  eruv  can  be  deployed  in  any  place  of  residence.  The  introduc- 
tion of  an  external  boundary  erases  the  internal  boundaries,  allowingthe  pri- 
vate domains  to  infiltrate  the  public  domains  and  vice  versa,  forming  an  area 
of  interchange. 

The  eruv  has  been  discussed  predominantly  in  terms  of  its  point  of  origin, 
Jewish  religious  law.  From  that  standpoint,  a  body  of  laws  determines  pri- 
marily the  character  of  the  physical  elements  that  define  a  space  as  a  private 
domain  or  a  public  domain.  However,  thick  layers  of  symbolism  and  social 
constructions  created  by  the  eruv  lie  beyond  the  legalism.  These  layers  are 
my  field  of  exploration,  and  this  essay  will  touch  on  only  one  of  the  layers  in 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  how  a  minority  can  create  a  communal  "home"  inde- 
pendent of  a  particular  geographical  location.    Although  the  meaning  and 
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social  functions  of  eruvin  vary  over  its  more  than  2000  year  long  history  and 
the  different  places  in  which  Jews  have  constructed  eruvin,  I  propose  that  it 
constructs  a  "home"  that  is  independent  of  a  particular  place  and  of  a  par- 
ticular time.  While  considering  this  concept  in  general,  I  will  ground  it  in  the 
particular  expression  of  the  Boston  eruv. 

According  to  the  Jewish  legal  code,  a  private  domain  is  an  area  that  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  physical  or  symbolic  walls. 3  Walls  are  defined  as  sepa- 
rating elements,  though  they  can  have  door  openings  that  allow  for  passage, 
making  eruvin  completely  permeable.  A  doorway,  Tzurat  HaPesach,  is  com- 
posed of  two  door-posts  and  an  overhead  lintel.  The  continuous  enclosure 
constructed  by  a  wall  is  then  applied  to  the  urban  fabric.  In  medieval  times, 
when  cities  were  completely  fortressed,  the  city  wall  was  sometimes  consid- 
ered an  eruv.  In  contemporary  cities,  existing  elements  in  the  urban  topog- 
raphy like  fences,  embankments,  highways,  and  building  facades  are  used 
as  walls,  and  doorframes  close  the  gaps  between  these  walls.  Small  breach- 
es in  existing  boundaries,  an  overpass  over  a  highway  that  is  part  of  the 
boundary,  for  example,  are  enclosed  by  constructing  a  symbolic  doorframe 
overthe  overpass.  If  the  gaps  between  walls  are  several  miles  long,  one  sym- 
bolic doorframe  joins  the  next  one  until  the  gap  closes.  For  those  rows  of 
doorframes,  existing  poles,  like  telephone,  electricity  or  light  poles,  are  used 
as  door-posts  and  a  wire  or  strong  twine  stretches  between  them  to  symbol- 
ize the  lintel.  By  means  of  the  eruv,  mundane  elements  of  the  streetscape 
are  transformed  into  walls  with  doorframes,  creating  a  home  for  the  local 
Jewish  community. 

Jewish  law  defines  the  space  inside  the  eruv  as  a  single  private  domain  on 
Shabbat.  However,  during  the  week,  Jewish  law  differentiates  between  the 
public  and  private  spaces  inside  it,  primarily  by  the  character  of  their  enclo- 
sure. Although  the  Jewish  public  and  private  domains  do  not  completely 
overlap  with  areas  we  designate  independent  of  Judaic  criteria  as  public  or 
private,  which  are  more  diffuse  at  their  edges,  they  have  large  areas  in  com- 
mon.'^ Furthermore,  the  private  domain  created  by  the  eruv  transforms  the 
character  of  the  common  public  domain  into  a  more  private  one  (in  the  com- 
mon sense),  by  domesticating  this  common  public  space.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  paper,  "public  domain"  and  "private  domain"  refer  to  the  Jewish  defi- 
nitions of  the  spaces.  The  common  public  and  private  domains  will  be  explic- 
itly labeled. 

The  concept  of  the  eruv  was  most  likely  created  during  King  Solomon's  rule, 
when  the  Jews  lived  in  their  own  country,  Israel.?  This  political  situation  was 
exceptional;  the  Jewish  people  have  been  placeless  during  the  majority  of 
their  history.  It  might  be  that  this  spatial  expression  (the  eruv)  was  sustained 
because  even  the  Jews,  who  consider  the  text  an  alternative  "homeland," 
have  an  especially  strong  need  to  connect  the  religion  to  spaces  and  places. 
The  symbolic  nomadism  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  began  in  the  desert  after 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  is  reflected  in  the  construction  methods  for  eruvin. 
The  laws  of  eruvin  have  been  interpreted  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing  con- 


ditions  by  the  rabbis  since  King  Solomon.  Several  pictorial  guides  published 
in  the  last  fifty  years  explain  the  translation  of  the  original  law  into  contem- 
porary architecture.  One  such  guide  describes  walls  in  the  following  way: 

A  partition  may  be  constructed  from  any  material  consisting  of  any  tliicl<ness,  as  long 
as  it  is  capable  of  standing  up  against  a  normal  wind.  The  canvas  or  other  moveable 
material  should  be  tied  on  top  and  bottom  so  that  it  should  not  move  up  or  from  its 
place  in  a  normal  wind.^ 

Both  the  material  of  the  partition  mentioned,  fabric,  as  well  as  the  primary 
force  of  its  potential  destruction,  the  wind,  suggest  that  the  directions 
explain  how  to  build  a  tent  in  the  desert.  This  description  is  especially 
strange  for  Americans,  since  American  Jews  consider  themselves  permanent 
and  stationary  in  America.  Like  the  nomad's  architecture,  the  eruv  exists  on 
top  of  a  landscape,  not  at  its  roots.  The  lechi  (strips  used  to  represent  a  door- 
post) of  the  Boston  eruv  attach  to  the  outside  of  structures,  never  penetrat- 
ing deep  into  the  roots,  ready  to  be  (re)moved  at  any  time,  leaving  no  trace 
behind. 
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The  eruv  is  only  "in  force"  from  sunset  on  Friday  until  sunset  on  Saturday, 
and,  although  its  parts  remain  at  their  position  during  the  week,  it  does  not 
unite  the  different  domains  according  to  Jewish  law.  The  continuity  of  time  is 
broken  up  into  segments  that  have  different  spatial  expressions,  offering  the 
possibility  of  weekly  variations  in  the  location  of  the  eruv.  Inspecting  and 
repairing  it  every  week  rebuilds  it  symbolically.  Each  week's  eruv  could  in- 
theory  differ  from  that  of  the  previous  week,  reacting  to  the  continuously 
changing  demography  of  the  community.  The  architecture  created  by  the 
eruv  is  less  like  a  solid,  well-formed  city,  which  changes  over  a  longer  period 
of  time;  rather,  it  is  similarto  the  constantly  changing  life  in  the  desert,  where 
belonging  is  not  fixed  to  a  particular  point  but  is  claimed  anew  after  every 
move.  The  dimensions  of  the  eruv  are  independent  of  measurements  and 
organized  around  the  people,  theoretically  growing  and  shrinking  with  their 
movements  and  expansions. '  It  is  independent  of  fixed  civic  boundaries, 
and  the  Boston  eruv  crosses  several  city  borders,  encompassing  parts  of 
Boston,  Brookline,  and  Newton.  However,  the  state  system,  with  its  rules 
and  regulations  and  lengthy  approval  times,  makes  a  continuous  change  of 
the  location  of  the  eruv  in  the  contemporary  city  impossible.  Likewise,  the 
power  of  the  eruv  authority,  who  must  be  consulted  before  any  change  can 
occur,  deprives  the  communities  of  the  power  to  modify  the  eruv  themselves 
when  needed. 8  These  legal  difficulties  solidify  the  eruv  at  one  moment  in 
time,  and  it  ceases  to  respond  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  spatiality  of  the 
community,  becoming  fixed  to  specific  points  in  a  coordinate  system. 

Being  in  a  foreign  place  necessitates  learning  to  move  in  that  place.  The  eruv 
demands  a  particular  navigation  of  the  city,  which  engages  the  spaces  of  the 
city  directly  and  familiarizes  the  wanderer  with  the  new  (or  newly  engaged) 
place.  The  city  as  a  topographic  foundation  upon  which  the  eruv  is  con- 
structed must  be  explored  from  within;  maps,  with  their  measured  systems, 
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are  useless  to  navigate  the  city  as  a 
Oewish)  nomad.  These  maps  focus 
on  what  happens  in  the  ground  plane 
but  do  not  address  the  height  of  ele- 
ments that  is  crucial  to  the  eruv;  a 
structure  must  be  at  lest  ten  tefachim 
(-38  inches)  high  to  count  as  a  wall. 
Hence,  the  real  physicality  of  the  city 
needs  to  be  explored,  not  the  way  it 
is  represented.  It  needs  to  be 
engaged  directly  by  circumnavigation 
in  order  to  discover  whether  particu- 
lar elements  could  possibly  be  used 
for  the  eruv  boundary. 

How  does  the  eruv  create  a  sense  of 
home  that  can  be  deployed  wherever 
and  whenever  needed?  "Private  or 
public  ownership  has  no  bearing  on 
the  (legal  Jewish)  term  'private 
domain.'"'  A  space  is  defined  as  pri- 
vate based  on  its  architecture,  on  the 
way  it  is  enclosed.  This  suggests  that 
ownership  does  not  evoke  a  sense  of 
belonging  and,  therefore,  by  its  con- 
comitant residence  at  a  fixed  geo- 
graphical position.  Rather,  a  particu- 
lar architecture,  that  of  an  enclosed 
space,  has  the  potential  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  belonging. 

In  1858,  Aaron  David  Bernstein 
explained  the  chain  of  associations 
of  the  eruv  as  follows:  "[BJecause  a 
doorway  is  as  good  as  a  wall,  and  a 
wall  is  as  good  as  a  house. "i"  Micha 
Josef  Berdyczewski  in  his  description 
of  Tulna  (nineteenth-century 
Germany)  takes  the  association 
chain  one  linkfurther:  "[T|he  city  had 
an  eruv,  an  enclosure,  an  enclosure 
that  simultaneously  surrounded  it 
and  made  it  into  a  large  family 
dwelling.""  Accordingly,  placing 
doorframes  in  the  Oewish  and  com- 
mon) public  realm  evokes  the  image 
of  a  family  dwelling.  Thus,  by  divorc- 
ing the  sense  of  belonging  from  a 
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particular  place  and  associating  it  with  a  specific  architecture,  any  site, 
regardless  of  its  location  and  scale,  can  become  a  "home"  if  specific  archi- 
tectural elements  are  applied  to  the  site.  Perhaps  the  notion  of  identity  is 
strengthened  not  only  by  a  sense  of  belonging,  but  also  through  the  empow- 
erment achieved  through  building  architecture  in  the  public  realm.  This 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  determining  meaning  within  the  public  realm,  so 
Ahat  the  creation  of  meaning  is  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  those  in  power  but- 
becomes  layered  and  multi-faceted. 

The  second  element  of  the  eruv,  the  communal  food,  underpins  further  the 
nomadic  construction  of  belonging.  In  order  for  the  eruv  to  be  valid,  the 
members  of  the  community  must  have  the  communally  owned  food,  which  is 
placed  where  it  is  accessible  to  everybody,  customarily  in  a  synagogue  or  a 
rabbi's  home."  The  communal  food  is  used  to  establish  the  area  enclosed 
as  the  community's  dwelling  place  since  "the  main  dwelling  place  of  a  per- 
son is  where  his  food  is  found.""  Therefore,  the  location  of  the  home  of  the 
Jewish  community  is  never  clear;  the  community  is  not  necessarily  linked  to 
a  particular  place  but  to  wherever  their  food  is,  wherever  they  stay  at  a  par- 
ticular moment. 

The  nomadic  construction  of  belonging  contrasts  with  the  sedentary  symbol- 
ism of  the  eruv's  architecture.  The  elements  introduced  into  the  urban  fabric 
are  usually  only  the  door  openings,  which  are  represented  by  door-posts  and 
a  lintel,  a  traditional  construction  method  for  wood  or  brick  houses.  The  loca- 
tions chosen  for  the  placement  of  the  communal  food  also  connote  rooted- 
ness.  This  produces  a  paradoxical  space  where  the  "homeplace"  created  is 
both  shifting  and  inert,  a  home  in  any  city  or  house,  and  can  move  with  the 
Jewish  community  whenever  necessary. 

The  eruv  not  only  creates  a  place  of  belonging  but  tries  to  establish  a  com- 
munal "household"  within  this  space.  The  common  public  domain  is  domes- 
ticated with  the  architecture  of  an  enclosed  space  and  the  communal  food. 
An  enclosed  space  evokes  memories  of  a  protected  space  such  as  a  home. 
In  the  same  way  that  the  private  sphere  extends  into  the  public  one,  the  fam- 
ily membership  is  extended  to  those  outside  the  immediate  family,  those 
who  are  probably  outside  the  person's  private  domain.  The  food  becomes 
communal  when  one  person  takes  the  bread  and  passes  it  to  a  person  unre- 
lated to  her/him.  This  agent  then  shares  it  with  all  the  people  living  inside 
the  eruv.  It  thus  extends  the  person's  family  into  the  public  sphere  and 
establishes  a  household  that  bridges  the  boundary  between  the  common  pri- 
vate and  public  domains.  Furthermore,  the  communal  food  inside  an 
enclosed  space  rouses  memories  of  eating  together,  and  this  creates  a 
strong  bond  between  individuals.  Hence,  the  architecture  of  the  eruv  delin- 
eates a  private  space-a  home-in  the  public  domain,  while  the  communal 
food  ties  the  people  inside  this  home  together  into  a  communal  household. 

Inside  this  home,  the  various  spaces,  no  matter  who  resides  inside  them, 
have  been  amalgamated.  Spaces  are  excluded  from  the  area  of  the  eruv  only 
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if  they  are  uninhabitable,  like  bodies  of  water  and  cemeteries.  All  people, 
regardless  of  their  heritage  or  religion,  are  part  of  the  "new"  symbolic  house- 
hold created.  Those  outside  and  inside  the  community  are  mixed  together, 
and  no  place  is  superior  to  another.  With  the  eradication  of  the  boundaries 
between  spaces,  the  boundaries  between  people  are  at  least  symbolically 
erased.  The  infiltration  of  the  public  space  by  the  private  space  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  physical  infiltration  of  people  from  their  private  places  into  pub- 
lic places,  since  the  restrictions  upon  carrying  disappear  inside  the  private 
space.  Seeing  others  inside  the  eruv  is  a  comforting  assertion  of  a  Jewish 
identity  within  the  different  majority  cultures  of  the  Diaspora.  It  removes 
their  "otherness."  The  visual  contact  links  the  individuals  to  each  other  like 
a  web  whose  threads  are  glimpses,  creating  a  sense  of  community  within  the 
public  sphere.  This  web,  because  it  is  woven  on  the  streets,  connects  to  a 
larger  web  of  random  encounters  that  link  the  Jewish  community  to  the  larg- 
er community.  These  social  interactions  then  extend  from  the  common  pub- 
lic sphere  into  the  common  private  sphere,  strengthening  the  sense  of  com-- 
munity  even  further.  By  including  and  meeting  others  within  the  symbolic 
house  created  in  the  public  domain  by  the  eruv,  people  develop  relation- 
ships that  include  the  possibility  of  encountering  other  people  in  private 
houses,  too.  While  the  public  sphere  is  subverted  by  privateness,  the  private 
sphere  is  challenged  and  opened  for  the  introduction  of  others. 

The  eruv  is  the  construction  of  a  paradoxical  space  that  bridges  the 
dichotomies  of  nomadic/sedentary,  separatism/integration,  and  public/pri- 
vate by  constructing  a  space  that  is  in  both  places  at  the  same  time.  Homi 
Bhabha  considers  this  in-between  space  a  site  for  a  composite  notion  of 
belonging:  "The  interstitial  passage  between  fixed  identifications  opens  up 
the  possibility  of  a  cultural  hybridity  that  entertains  difference  without  an 
assumed  or  imposed  hierarchy."^''  The  eruv  discloses  many  paradoxical 
notions  of  space.  It  creates  a  nomadic  place  of  belonging  that  is  divorced 
from  a  particular  site  while  using  sedentary  symbolism.  The  introduction  of 
a  boundary  at  the  edge  of  the  eruv  can  be  viewed  as  exclusionary  even  if  the 
boundary  is  permeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  eradication  of  boundaries  in 
the  interior  nurtures  interaction.  A  separating  action  establishes  coherence 
within  the  community,  and  this  eradication  of  boundaries  integrates  the 
Jewish  community  further  with  the  prevailing  community  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  interior  space  of  the  eruv  is,  at  once,  private  and  public.  While  the 
common  public  domain  continues  to  be  public,  it  also  becomes  private 
because  it  is  inside  the  house  created  by  the  eruv,  thus  both  corporeal  and 
incorporeal.  Inside  this  house,  the  space  becomes  more  private  due  to  the 
personal  and  physical  interactions  and  the  memories  of  private  spaces 
evoked  by  the  architecture  and  the  food  of  the  eruv.  The  eruv  is  thus  a  con- 
struct of  memories  that  recreates  the  Jews'  recollections  of  their  own  history 
and  architecture.  With  its  simultaneous  and  contradictory  notions  of  space, 
the  eruv  establishes  a  "homeplace"  that  supports  multiple  identities. 


working  on  van  buren  street: 

notes  on  architecture  and  the  strip 


krist  a  ishepher  d 


^^H 

Pass  by  in  your  car, 

The  strip,  small  returns. 

^^^^^^H  Sit     the  bus 

^^^H 

At  45  or  50. 

A  shredded  fabric, 

0  UL  iIjK. 

^^^^^^^^H    lA/nll^  tho  Hlrt 

A  virtual  tabula  rasa 

See  the  place 

Its  landscape 

To  most. 

Without  camera. 

To  your  unforgiving  eyes. 

Look  through  my  eyes. 

Dead  or  alive 

Vacant  lots.  Full  Voids 

It  is  real. 

Its  heart,  the  strip. 

With  dirt  paths. 

With  unjeweled  hands 

Small  buildings,  neon  signs 

A  public  phone. 

And  open  mind. 

Confront  the  sidewalk. 

Space  without  building. 

1  fold  into  place. 

IVlotor  inns,  dollar  store  and  liquor 

A  bus  stop. 

Shell-less  and  free. 

Vacant  at  a  glance 

Gathering  places. 

From  the  frame 

Neighbors  pass  by. 

Its  potential. 

Of  your  car. 

Conversation,  always. 
Walkers  not  drivers, 

Now  reachable. 
A  culture  of  its  own. 

On  foot,  his  mode, 

To  their  general  store. 

Unpopular  is  its  beauty. 

His  livelihood  untold. 

Fruit  of  the  Loom, 

Valid  is  its  existence. 

He  "waits"  for  the  bus. 

Plastic  baby  dolls. 

A  blank  facade. 

That  he  will  never  board. 

Old  china  and 

Radical  and  discrete. 

Day  in,  day  out. 

A  gallon  of  milk. 

Allow  it  to  remain. 

Waiting  for  the  sale. 

Quiet  and  humble 

Now  is  the  frightful  strip. 

In  the  next  draft. 

A  concrete  blonde. 

The  new  layer. 

4"  heels. 

This  midzone  of  Phoenix, 

Sensitive  and  appropriate, 

Looks  for  your  attention. 

A  forgotten  treasure 

Create  permanence. 

Discrete  and  overt. 

Is  its  difference. 

Allow  for  the  provisional. 

She  parades  the  strip. 

How  do  you  do? 
Enhancement  without  erasure. 

Tactics  not  strategies. 
Guide 

Loitering  by  others. 

Design  without  self. 

Slow  urban  growth. 

Occupy  the  wall. 

For  the  life  of  the  strip. 

l\/lethod  without  "style. " 

What  is  their  tas\(? 

Its  culture. 

Define  the  new. 

The  box,  then  facade 

No  megamall,  no  "theme. " 

A  collective  whole. 

Deep. 

Add  within 

Of  individual  expression. 

Infrastructure  to  the  street. 

Plywood  facades. 
And  neon  signs. 

True  public  space. 
Infrastructural. 

Perceived  safety  in  a  car. 

Provisional  and  dynamic 

Tactics  of  this  place, 

1  am  the  "other." 

This  American  landscape. 

Ambiguous, 

With  windows  up.  radio  on. 

Maintain  the  necessary. 

Like  the  strip. 

1  remain  the  "other." 

The  "unwanted," 

Unable  to  understand. 

The  "relocated, "  the  "dirty, " 

An  Ambiguous  Width, 

Unsure  of  how. 

The  unconscious  beauty. 

At  sidewalk  edge. 

Roll  down  your  window. 

Within  the  strip. 

Public  or  private. 

Smell  the  city. 

Freedom  from  self 

Undefinable, 

Listen  to  its  voice. 

Freedom  of  self 

Transferable, 

Read  its  mind. 

To  work  on  the  strip, 

Collaboration  Zones, 
Are  boundaries. 

LA 

The  potential  of  this  strip. 
Latent,  waiting. 

Know  its  soul. 
My  open  car  door. 

Mutual  programs 
Construct  the  true  public. 

o\ 

Desperation  from  the  city. 

Foot  to  pavement. 

With  a  broad  brush 

Do  1  belong? 

These  terms. 

They  will  paint. 

With  camera  in  hand. 

Intended  uncertainty. 

"Clean  [itj  up. "  they  say 

1  am  the  "other." 

Mark  the  strip. 

(And  destroy  its  soul). 

Step  out. 

Interpretation  of  one. 

Unconceivable  is  the  theme. 

Steal  some  shots. 

many  create. 

Unnecessary  and  impersonal. 

Retreat  to  your  radio. 

Define  your  role 

This  place,  a  slow  transformer. 

Still  the  "other." 

In  this  place. 

Endures,  for  a  few  more  moments. 

Fold  into  the  collection 

Inevitable  is  change. 

The  architecture  of  the  strip. 

A  constant. 
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The  following  responses  are  to  Mark  Jarzombek's  article  "IVlolecules,  Money,  and  Design:  The  Question  of  Sustainability's  Role 
in  Architectural  Academe"  in  Thresholds  18  (1999).  They  are  portions  of  larger  editorials  which  are  published  in  full  on  our 
website:  http://architecture.mit.edu/thresholds/ 


Peter  Wheelwright : 

The  situation  in  architectural  academe  that  Jarzomhek 
describes  strikes  me  as  more  reflective  of  the  kind  of  polarized 
environmental  discourse  found  in  popular  culture  than  the  more 
nuanced  and  de\eloped  discussion  I  have  tried  to  describe  for 
academia  in  general.  . . .  [However.]  I  feel  that  he  has  positioned 
himself  badly  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  Firstly,  he  misrepresents  the  "project  of  Sustainability"  (my 
italics),  and  musters  some  regressive  ideas  about  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Capital  to  draw  this  up. 

•  Secondly,  although  1  think  he  accurately  describes  some  of,  but 
not  all,  the  key  "sustainability"  forces  making  directive  claims 
on  the  architecture  curriculum  (i.e..  domestic/green  and 
corporate/technical  architectures).  I  believe  he  overstates  the 
firepower  they  hold. 

Thirdly,  he  reveals  a  surprising  conservatism  in  his  notions  of 
architectural  education  as  it  pertains  to  history,  theory,  and 
design. 
In  what  seems  like  a  headlong  rush  to  forge  his  particular 
linkage  of  Sustainability  with  Capital  and  Design,  a  problem  arises 
in  the  first  paragraph  which  1  think  sends  Jarzombek  down  the 
wrong  path.  ...  I  am  alerted  by  the  upper  case  "S."  Jarzombek  is 
not  the  first  to  reify  sustainability  as  a  coherent  cultural  practice; 
however,  it  is  amazing  that  he  seems  to  feel  its  architectural 
dimensions  are  so  well  established  that  he  can  measure  it  against 
New  Urbanism  at  one  point  and  the  International  Style  at  another  as 
if  it  is  just  another  stylistic  or  political  choice.  In  effect,  this  reifica- 
tion  has  allowed  Jarzombek  to  bundle  up  \ery  diverse  histories, 
activities,  and  positions  within  the  environmental  movement  into  a 
specious  but  unified  "project"  and  "site"  upon  which  he  proceeds 
with  his  argument  about  "the  new  relationship  of  architecture  to 
Sustainability."  Consequently,  he  misses  the  opportunity  for  a 
deeper  investigation  into  what  "lower-case-"s""  sustainability  mighty 
portend  for  the  academe  and  the  vast  history  of  architecture's  old 
relationship  to  it. 
.  (full  text  available  on  our  web  site) 

Peter  Wheelwright 

Chair  of  the  Dept.  of  Architecture,  Parsons  School  of  Design. 

The  New  School  University,  New  York 


Jean  Gardner: 

Mark  Jarzombek's  definition  of  sustainability  makes  it  difficult 
to  discuss  sustainability's  role  in  architectural  academe.  Jarzombek 
defines  sustainability  from  the  perspective  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
which  "emphasizes  the  primacy  of  the  physical  environment ...  as  a 
world-of-cheniicals-in-dynamic-interaction."  As  a  result  of  this 
definition.  Jarzombek  argues  that  "the  usual  issues  of 
design" — proportion,  beauty,  conventional  methods  of  environmen- 
tal design — have  nothing  to  do  with  sustainability.  The  work  of 
Gregory  Bateson  offers  us  a  method  for  bridging  this  impasse. 

In  his  studies  of  human  surv  ival,  Bateson  concerned  himself 
with  "the  area  of  impact  between  very  abstract  and  formal 
philosophic  thought  . . .  and  the  natural  history  of  man  and  other 
creatures."  He  traced  the  separation  between  molecules  and  beauty 
back  to  the  Greeks:  "The  argument  took  the  shape  of  "Do  you  ask 
what  it's  made  of — earth,  fire,  water,  etc?'  Or  do  you  ask.  'What  is 
its  pattern?'" 

Bateson  proposed  that,  although  "what  it's  made  of  is  a  feature 
of  an  ecosystem,  it  is  the  organization  of  information,  its  fonn  and 
pattern,  that  is  critical  to  ecosystem  survival.  He  argued  that 
"Ecology  has  currently  two  faces  to  it:  ...  bioenergetics — the 
economics  of  energy  and  materials  within  a  coral  reef  a  redwood 
forest,  or  a  city — and  second,  an  economics  of  infomiation,  of 
entropy,  negentrophy,  etc.  These  two  do  not  fit  together  very 
well  ..." 

"But  there  are  bridges  between  one  sort  of  thought  and  the 
other,  . . .  artists  and  poets  are  specifically  concerned  with  these 
bridges  ...  art  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  the  levels  of 
mental  process.  . . .  Artistic  skill  is  the  combining  of  many  levels  of 
the  mind  ...  to  make  a  stateinent  of  their  combination. ...  It  is  when 
we  recognize  the  operations  of  . . .  (patterns,  fonns)  ...  in  the 
external  world  that  we  are  aware  of  "beauty'  or  'ugliness.'" 

Architectural  history/theory  programs  could  contribute  by 
evaluating  the  artistic  skill  with  which  an  architect  combines  the 
many  levels  of  mind  in  a  building.  History/theory  could  help  us 
understand  new  forms  of  beauty  that  embody  the  pattern  that 
connects  and  sustains  life. 
{full  text  available  on  our  web  site) 

Jean  Gardner 

Senior  Faculty,  History  and  Theory,  Dept.  of  Architecture, 

Parsons  School  of  Design.  The  New  School  University,  New  York 


Author's  Response  by  Mark  Jarzombek: 

The  two  responses  to  my  article  ("Molecules,  Money,  and  Design:  Sustainability's  Role  in  Architectural  Education"  Tlvvsliolds  18,  1999),  by 
Peter  Wheelwright  and  Jean  Gardner,  raise  interesting  and  important  issues  about  the  definition  and  status  of  S /sustainability.  My  article,  I 
should  point  out,  was  not  really  attempting  to  circumscribe  this  broad  field  of  interest  in  its  totality,  but  rather  wanted  to  aim  critical  specula- 
tion at  some  of  the  underlying  discursive  fomiations  of  this  developing  field.  The  question  (and  it  is  both  a  political  and  an  academic  one)  is: 
who  controls  the  discourse  which  guides  our  aesthetic  activities.  Even  the  simple  question  of  who  will  write  the  first  "history"  of  this  move- 
ment is  riddled  with  interesting  historiographic  conundrums.  And  this  doesn't  yet  ask  the  question  of  how  we  critique  its  implicit  political  and 
economic  positions  (where  the  word  "critique"  is  not  assumed  to  be  equal  to  "reject"  as  some  of  the  more  highly  sensitive  protagonists  seem 
to  think).  Wheelwright,  in  particular,  seems  to  understand  the  paradoxes  more  than  most,  paradoxes  that  involve  that  awkward  spiraling  dis- 
connection of  theory  fi-om  semantics.  The  least  I  can  have  hoped  for  was  to  have  challenged  us  to  ask  critical  questions  about  the  mechanisms 
of  our  shared  discursive  constructions. 


We  encourage  responses  to  articles  in  Thresholds.  Please  limityour  response  to  300  words  and  submit  by  the  deadline  of  the  next  issue. 
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A  constant,  reciprocal  translation  often  occurs  between  our  experience  of  the 
physical  world  and  its  expression  in  words.  These  translations  can  elucidate  or 
obscure  "meaning,"  reveal  or  conceal  hidden  intentions,  and  produce  or 
undermine  interpretations. 

Victor  Hugo  implied  that  the  role  of  architecture  prior  to  the  printed  word  was  as 
a  text,  to  be  "read."  Now,  however,  we  "read"  buildings  through  multiple  layers 
of  texts  and  narratives  both  inherent  to,  and  outside  of,  the  designer's  initial 
objectives. 

What  then  is  a  "reading"?  What  issues  of  interpretation  are 
at  stal<e? 

How  do  these  readings  intersect  with  issues  of 
perception,  memory,  history,  myth,  and  silence  in 
relation  to  the  buildings  themselves? 

How  has  the  influx  of  interdisciplinary  and  multi-cultural 
investigations  impacted  the  reading  of  architecture  and  the 
city? 

We  invite  critical  perspectives  that  explore  this  process  in  a  variety  of  media, 
including  essays,  artistic  explorations,  historical  analyses,  theses,  and  other 
projects  or  works.  Essays  are  limited  to  2,500  words.  A  digital  copy  of  the 
text  is  required  with  high  quality  reproductions  or  digital  files  of  all  images. 
Please  also  include  a  two-sentence  biography  of  the  author(s)  for  publica- 
tion.   Thresholds  aims  to  print  material  not  previously  published  elsewhere. 

Submissions  are  due  October  25,  2000. 


"This  will  kill  that.   The  book  will  kill  the  building." 

Victor  Hugo,  The  Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame 
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